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: Statement of Director 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce through its field offices recently requested all United States exporters 
to furnish the names of their agents in the Western Hemisphere, except Canada and Newfoundland. Information sub- 
mitted is treated confidentially by the Government and is of great value as a guide to the Bureau in its efforts to be of service 
. to foreign traders. 

The cooperative response to the request has been typical of exporters. 

Quoted below is the letter sent to exporters by the Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural Relations between the 
American Republics. 

“During the past 2 months this office and the Department of Commerce have been enlisting the cooperation of United 
States exporting companies in replacing representatives in the other American Republics who are identified directly or indi- 
rectly with anti-American activities in one form or another. Confidential information concerning any such existing or pros- 
pective representatives has been, and is being made available to the individual United States companies concerned. The 
39 response to this aspect of our defense effort has been one of immediate and wholehearted cooperation. 

“Many United States companies have already replaced undesirable agencies or have ceased using certain firms as out- 

















42 lets for their products in those markets. In order to safeguard the national interest in these matters under present con- 
ditions it is imperative that all American exporters should use care in accepting new representatives or accounts so as to 
4 avoid unwittingly making connections with undesirable firms, and especially those which have been dropped by other 
American exporters in cooperating with the Government’s defense program. 
46 “The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., or any of its dis- 
trict offices, is prepared on inquiry from American exporters to assist them in checking any questionable new representatives 
= or accounts, 
“Your cooperation in this connection will be appreciated. 
“(Signed) NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
“Coordinator.” 
The letter is not intended as a reiteration of our request for the names of established agents. It is an invitation to busi- 
ness concerns in the United States to make the fullest use of the facilities of this Bureau in the selection of new outlets in the 
age American Republics. Current reports on desirable agents and distributors throughout Latin America are available, and the 
156 great majority of firms in the United States are taking advantage of the wealth of information developed. Specific requests 
156 are handled promptly. 
157 As the center of information in Government on foreign trade and foreign traders, the Bureau is bringing up to date its 
157 files of information on exporters in the United States. A request has been sent to all firms in the United States, on our 
157 mailing list, for completion of the “Application for Registration on Exporters Index.” This record is useful to the Bureau 
157 and to United States exporters in promoting commerce essential to our national economy. 
157 (Signed) Carro.i L. WILSON, 
ed Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
158 
158 
158 
158 
Price Control in Germany—Policy and 
Technique 
Page 
se By Louis Domeratzky, Division of International Economy 
‘ 
a Part I’ 
168 
Growing interest in price-control prob- of price control before and during the oped by the National Socialist regime that 
170 lems aroused by the tremendous demands National Socialist regime. It is there- it is not generally realized that Ger- 
170 of national defense on our industrial fore believed that German experience is many, in addition to experimenting with 
171 facilities makes it highly desirable that likely to be of considerable value to us. price fixing during the World War, and 
173 we become familiar with the price-con- It should be pointed out, however, that for several years afterward, also inaugu- 
trol policies and experience of other in considering price control under the rated partial price control under the 
countries. Germany has had the longest National Socialist regime, sufficient al- Bruening regime. It is quite true that 
experience with price control among lowance should be made for the fact that the circumstances as well as the objec- 
countries with highly developed econo- a totalitarian regime is not only in a tives were not the same as under the 
mies. German economists and adminis- position to introduce economic controls present regime, but there had been a con- 
trators have also produced a voluminous without considering the political conse- siderable development of technique prior 
Page literature dealing with the various phases quences but has also better facilities for to Hitler’s coming to power, and some of 
158 - i covering up, temporarily at least, any the Nazi price-control ideas and slogans 
179 ‘More extensive data on this subject will unfavorable economic results by adopting can be clearly traced to those enunciated 
. — Ba Bevel a ew of the Interna- additional controls. by the preceding regime. 
176 ?Part II will appear om ment week‘s tasue of Price control has become such an in- In general it may be said that in a 
178 ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. tegral part of the economic policy devel- 


country like Germany, even during the 
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pre-Hitler era, a price-control policy is 
not likely to meet with the same objec- 
tions as in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 
This is due not merely to the German 
receptivity to State intervention and even 
regimentation but also because price-fix- 
ing policies of cartels and producers of 
branded articles had become an integral 
part of German economy prior to the 
present regime. Thus, when the Nationa] 
Socialists inaugurated a most drastic 
price-contro] system after denouncing 
the cartels for their price-fixing prac- 
tices, it probably was not regarded as in- 
consistent, especially when it was tied up 
with a wage-fixing policy. It is claimed 
that price fixing is necessary in a regu- 
lated economy where many of the factors 
governing competition in a free economy 
are not operating. Under those condi- 
tions the State, it is alleged, must under- 
take the task of stabilizing competition 
by price fixing, and even go further and 
establish a proper and uniform basis for 
price calculation. In other words, the 
State must take over some of the func- 
tions of the cartel. 


Price Control During the World War 
Initial Steps 


As might be expected, the price-control 
methods applied during the World War 
were decidedly experimental, as very little 
had been done to prepare a program of 
war economy, as the war was expected to 
be of short duration. In fact, the whole 
subject of war economy was in its infancy. 

The eco..omic controls started with the 
outbreak of the war. The declaration of 
a state of war on July 31, 1914, was fol- 
lowed by a number of export prohibitions 
and, on August 4, 1914, by the law pro- 
viding for the fixing of maximum prices 
for the duration of the war on articles 
of daily necessity, particularly foodstuffs, 
feeding stuff, raw natural products, and 
materials for heating and lighting. 

The first Maximum Price measure 
failed to specify the basis for fixing such 
prices or the details for the administra- 
tion of the measure. It was primarily 
an enabling law, and was probably suffi- 
cient to overcome the speculative impulse 
which generally occurs on the outbreak 
cf war. It was not sufficient, however, to 
cope with the trade disruptions resulting 
from the disorganization of transporta- 
tion and the shifting of markets. In 
order to eliminate some of the shortcom- 
ings of the first Maximum Price law, reg- 
ulations were issued in October and De- 
cember 1914, transferring most of the 
work in connection with price control to 
the Federal Council from the local bodies, 
and extending the scope of the price- 
fixing measure to commodities not in- 
cluded within the categories covered by 
the enabling law of August 4, 1914. 

During the first stages of the war max- 
imum prices were fixed for the most im- 
portant basic foodstuffs, but these meas- 
ures were relatively ineffective since they 
were not supplemented by a control of 
supplies and therefore had little influence 
on local retail prices. 
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The problem of price control became 
more complicated as the war progressed. 
The maximum-price measures were not 
sufficient to meet the problems involved 
in the changed relationship between sup- 
ply and demand, and naturally could not 
be expected to deal with the social prob- 
lems growing out of the new situation 
affecting distribution. 

During the second year of the war the 
idea of a moderate price adapted to the 
new conditions of supply and demand be- 
gan to give way to the search for a just 
price based more on the cost of produc- 
tion and the purchasing power of the 
consumer. The problem now was to com- 
bat not merely the parasitic speculator, 
but also the profiteering producer and 
distributor. The first step in the new 
policy was taken by issuing the ordinance 
against excessive price increases on July 
23, 1915. This measure no longer dealt 
merely with the problem of fixing maxi- 
mum prices, but represented an effort to 
limit the producer and distributor to their 
normal peacetime profit level. 

Later ordinances and court decisions 
served to strengthen the trend toward 
adopting cost, and not abnormal market 
conditions, as a basis for fixing prices. 

Among the measures adopted to enforce 
the fight against extortionate prices may 
be mentioned the ordinance of Septem- 
ber 23, 1915, providing for the elimina- 
tion from the trade in goods of daily ne- 
cessity of all unreliable persons, particu- 
larly those violating the ordinances 
against maximum or excessive prices and 
hearding; and the ordinance of May 18, 
1916, bearing on the marking of goods of 
daily necessity, which provided that the 
indicated resale price could not be in- 
creased regardless of the fact that the 
dealer may have belonged to a price-fix- 
ing agreement prior to the issuance of the 
ordinance. 


The Fight Against Unnecessary Middle- 
men 


One of the forms of speculation that 
received a good deal of attention in Ger- 
many during the World War, and which 
was attacked directly and indirectly by 
many of the price ordinances, was the 
so-called Kettenhandel, literally mean- 
ing “chain trade,” but actually referring 
to the intrusion of unnecessary middle- 
men in the distribution channels or 
chain. In a period of scarcity of essential 
commodities there is to be expected an 
inflow of agents, brokers, and other kinds 
of speculators in the trade, each trying 
to levy a tribute for merely going through 
the motions cf buying or selling. In ad- 
dition to combating this form of trade 
indirectly by various maximum price 
measures described above, a specific pro- 
vision against Kettenhandel was in- 
cluded in the ordinance of July 24, 1916, 
by which the trade in foodstuffs and 
feeding stuff was made subject to license. 
Article 11 of that ordinance provided a 
penalty of up to 1 year imprisonment and 
a fine of up to 10,000 marks for those who 
“increased the price of foodstuffs and 
feeding stuff through unfair practices, 
particularly Kettenhandel.” This 
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measure broadened the scope of the orqdj. 
nance of July 23, 1916, by including Ket. 





tenhandel under unfair practices, ang | 


gave the authorities the means for elimi. 
nating from the trade the parasitic miq. 
dleman under the provision that licenses 
could be refused to all dealers who hag 
entered the trade since the outbreak of 
the war. 

Administration Agencies 


The new price measures brought into | 


existence new administrative agencies, 
technically equipped to handle the prob. 


lems involved in passing upon fairness of | 
prices, which could no longer be left to | 


the normal factors of competition. The 
new organizations, known as boards for 
examining or investigating prices (Preis. 
priifungstelle), were provided for by the 
ordinance of September 25, 1915. Ay 


communities with a population of more | 


than 10,000 were required to establish | 
such boards for the supervision and regu. | 


lation of prices of all essential commodi- 
ties. 


The chief functions of the price | 


control boards were to inform local au. | 


thorities on market prices, to assist in 
supervising the trade and detecting vio- 
lations of the price control ordinances, to 
serve as experts before the courts, and to 
assist in educating the public about price 
developments. 
carrying out of their functions, the price 
control boards were authorized to exam- 
ine the premises and documents, and to 
require dealers to post prices. The same 
ordinance also provided for a price con- 
trol board for the whole Reich, to act in 


In connection with the | 


an advisory capacity to the Reich Chan- | 
cellor on questions connected with the | 


supply of essential commodities and with 
prices. 


Results of Price Control 


In spite of the fact that the cost of 
living in Germany went up considerably 
during the first year and a half of the 
war, as a result of unfavorable crops, 
increasing effectiveness of the Allied 


blockade, and, to some extent, of specula- | 


tion and the withholding of supplies, the 
price control policy is regarded by Ger- 
man economic authorities as having suc- 
ceeded in holding speculation within 
bounds during the first 2 or 2'% years of 
the war. It soon became evident, how- 
ever, that the maximum price technique, 
which was designed primarily to combat 
speculation and uneconomic distribution, 
was not well adapted to the task of deal- 
ing with a rapidly rising price trend 
caused primarily by a curtailment in sup- 
plies. The administrative machinery 
was too slow to keep up with the market 
developments, and in many cases the 
maximum prices, when made _ public, 
were already out of line with the market 
prices. The natural consequence was 
that essential commodities began to dis- 
appear from the market, in some cases 
being withheld by the producers from the 
controlled channel of distribution and 
sold directly to consumers at higher 
prices. As a result, the larger cities be- 


gan to run short of supplies and the peo- 
ple with higher purchasing capacity and 
proper connections began to obtain their 
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supplies in an illicit manner. This man- 
ner of obtaining supplies was resorted 
to even by important industries and com- 
munities. In addition to withholding 
supplies from the market, some pro- 
ducers found ways of getting around the 
maximum price limitations, by market- 
ing their natural products in a manu- 
factured form, like canning for instance, 
in order to place them beyond the reach 
of price control. The maximum price 
policy was also beginning to effect pro- 
duction, since it was not sufficiently flex- 
ible to adjust the price level to the 
rapidly increasing cost of production re- 
culting from increased cost of labor and 
feeding stuffs, and other factors. It was 
also pointed out that a maximum price 
established during a period of scarcity, 
when even marginal production facilities 
must be used to increase the supply, nat- 
urally provides an excessive profit margin 
for the more efficient producers. Since 
the maximum price tends to become the 
minimum, the price control in some cases, 
by its rigidity, may prevent price decline, 
which would take place under normal 
competitive conditions. Another diffi- 
culty with the maximum price policy was 
that it did not take sufficiently into con- 
sideration the disorganization of the 
German import trade. The blockade, by 
interfering with normal sources of sup- 
ply, brought about an increase in the 
price of imported goods which had to be 
obtained at an unfavorable exchange 
rate in order to supplement the domestic 
supply. Since it was found impracti- 
cable to exempt imported goods from the 
price control for similar domestic prod- 
ucts, it was decided to divert the im- 
ported products to Government use, so as 
to keep them from interfering with the 
domestic price level. 


Direct State Control of Distribution 


The growing effectiveness of the block- 
ade and the shortage of fertilizers and 
farm labor, as well as the short potato 
crop of 1916, compelled the Government 
to take more direct control over the focd 
situation. This took the form of trans- 
ferring the distribution and supervision 
of the trade in such commodities to a 
central commodity organization operat- 
ing through local branches. Strict con- 
trol measures for the regulation of the 
trade in bread grains, under the new 
method of State-controlled distribution, 
were issued in June 1915. By these con- 
trols the original producer was practi- 
cally eliminated from contact with the 
free market, and was very strictly ra- 
tioned as regards supplies for his own 
use and seed grain. 

Similar regulations were prescribed for 
& number of raw materials and other 
foodstuffs, such regulations generally 
being followed by fixing of maximum 
prices. The Government distribution 
agencies were in a far better position to 
use effectively and with more flexibility 
the price-control machinery, and had 
better means for enforcing the maxi- 
mum price regulations. 

On the other hand there were a num- 
ber of commodities of general consump- 
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tion which did not lend themselves to 
distribution by a Government organiza- 
tion, and in such cases the maximum 
price method was used. This was par- 
ticularly true of perishable products and 
those whose output is subject to wide 
fluctuations, which makes planned ra- 
tioning impracticable. In the case of 
certain prceducts subject to Government 
distribution, no attempt was made by 
the central authorities to fix retail prices, 
owing to the wide variation in the cost of 
the final stage of manufacture or distri- 
bution. In such cases the fixing of the 
retail price was left to the lecal authori- 
ties on the basis of the centrally fixed 
prices for the primary producers and 
distributors. 

Prices were fixed on a large number 
of commodities during the remainder of 
the war and the trade in many products 
was taken under Government control. 
The basic regulations for maximum 
prices and for the prevention of excessive 
prices remained substantially unchanged 
during the war, except for the ordinance 
of May 8, 1918, by which the penalties for 
violation of maximum and excessive 
price regulations were raised to 200,000 
marks as a maximum limit, in addition 
to imprisonment. 

According to Dr. Ernst Wagemann 
(Die Lebensmittelteuerung und _ ihre 
Gesetzmaszigkeiten—Schmollers Jahr- 
buch, 1919, page 121), the price situation 
in regard to foodstuffs during the war 
may be divided into three periods. Dur- 
ing the first, extending to the end of 
1914, there was a very slight curtailment 
of consumption, some hoarding, and 
shifting in demand. During the second 
period, up to the middle of 1916, the out- 
standing characteristic was declining 
consumption, both in quality and quan- 
tity, but the reserves were sufficient to 
meet the demand. During the last 
period, after the middle of 1916, Govern- 
ment control of distribution, and strict 
rationing, were necessary to stretch out 
the available supplies. During the first 
period the price system was relatively 
free; during the second, price control was 
the chief factor, with some characteris- 
tics of free price formation still surviving; 
during the last period Government con- 
trol, through fixing of maximum prices, 
commandeering, and rationing, is the de- 
termining factor. 


Price Control During Postwar Period— 


Pre- Hitler 


Continuation of Price Regulation 


During the Weimar regime, and while 
the reparations problem was still the 
dominating factor in the German eco- 
nomic situation, the Government was not 
in a position to adopt an aggressive policy 
of price control, which required a greater 
degree of control over the economy of 
the country than the Government pos- 
sessed at that time. Price control was 
implied in many of the schemes for 
planned economy that were receiving 
considerable attention at that time, but 
a good deal of the discussion was of an 
academic character, since the Govern- 
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ment was unable to carry through any 
fundamental changes in the economic 
structure as long as reparations had a 
claim over a part of the national income. 

While a large number of the maximum 
price regulations for particular commodi- 
ties issued during the war were abolished 
during the first few years after the Armi- 
stice, price control was enforced in the 
case of certain basic commodities, like 
potash and coal, the production of both 
of which was placed under the supervi- 
sion of the State. 


Attack on Cartels 


With the growth of unemployment 
during the depression, and as a part of 
the deflationary policy of the Bruening 
regime, the price problem assumed a 
much more definite form. The pressure 
to export to meet the reparations pay- 
ments and obtain the essential raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs necessitated low ex- 
port prices on manufactures, which in 
many cases were achieved by the large 
industrial units and cartels at the ex- 
pense of the domestic consumer whose 
cost of living was at the same time raised 
by the protected agricultural interests. 
Labor sought to counteract the high cost 
of living by demanding higher wages and 
using the strength of collective bargain- 
ing. Cartels were the shining mark in a 
drive against high prices and were, there- 
fore, singled out in the first measure for 
price control under the Bruening regime. 

The cartel decree of July 26, 1930, un- 
der the emergency provision (article 48) 
of the Weimar constitution, strengthened 
the power of the Government to invali- 
date agreements involving price fixing or 
price raising, when such agreements 
prejudiced the production and distribu- 
tion of goods or interfered with economic 
freedom to an economically unjustifiable 
degree. This measure covered trusts as 
well as cartels, and made it possible for 
the Minister of National Economy to take 
action without the intervention of the 
Cartel Court, provided for by the Cartel 
Ordinance of 1923. The Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy instructed the Tempo- 
rary Economic Council to report on a 
number of commodities which were con- 
sidered ripe for price reductions, includ- 
ing building materials, fertilizers, iron, 
coal, motor fuel, rubber tires, and medic- 
inal preparations, as well as on the peren- 
nial price problem of branded articles, 
which, in Germany, as in many other 
European countries, are generally dis- 
tributed on a fixed resale price basis. One 
of the first cartels to respond to the Gov- 
ernment pressure for price reduction was 
the linoleum cartel, after the Government 
purchasing organizations, especially the 
Post Office, refused to buy at the cartel- 
fixed price. The Government not only 
obtained a general reduction, but also a 
special 5-percent discount on Govern- 
ment orders. In November 1930 the Food 
Minister announced reductions in the 
price of bread, pork, milk, and potatoes. 
It was generally admitted that while the 
Government could bring a certain amount 
of pressure on producers and distributors, 

(Continued on p. 146) 
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Developments Under the Neutrality Act 


of 1939 


Guerra Everett, Division of International Economy 


The Proclamation of the President of 
April 11, modifying the Combat Area es- 
tablished under the Neutrality Act of 
1939, suggests the need for bringing up 
to date the map first presented in Com- 
MERCE ReEPoRTS' and reissued in this 
number of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
and for outlining the changes under the 
act which have occurred since September 
1940. 

Except for a State Department regu- 
lation of October 28, 1940, specially 
authorizing Pan American Airways air- 
planes carrying American crews or pas- 
sengers to traverSe the portion of the 
combat area which juts out westward 
from the coast of Morocco and the 
Strait of Gibraltar, when flying be- 
tween Lisbon and African ports south 
of 30° north latitude, the first develop- 
ment to be noted resulted from the Proc- 
lamation of a State of War Between 
Italy and Greece, issued by the President 
on November 15, 1940. Pursuant to the 
Neutrality Act of 1939, the President 
declared that a state of war “unhappily 
exists” between the two countries. Fur- 
ther, the President issued a proclamation 
under the same act regulating the use of 
American ports or territorial waters by 
submarines of Greece and Italy. 

On the same date another proclama- 
tion was issued pursuant to the general 
neutrality laws of the United States, pro- 
claiming the neutrality of the United 
States in the war between Italy, on the 
one hand, and Greece, on the other. 
The President also issued an Executive 
order respecting the enforcement of the 
neutrality laws. This proclamation and 
Executive order merely extended to 
Greece and Italy the provisions of pre- 
vious measures relating to the general 
European war. 


'A series of articles, illustrated extensively 
with charts and maps, prepared by S. E 
Perkins for COMMERCE REPORTS, was collected, 
revised, and printed under the title “Geolex- 
igraph of the Neutrality Act of 1939” in the 
May 1940 number of Comparative Law 
Series, together with the texts of the act, of 
the proclamations, and of the regulations 
issued by the several departments there- 
under, as well as a number of forms and 
other pertinent data. 

Subsequent proclamations, orders, etc., 
were printed in the June, July, August, and 
September 1940 numbers of Comparative Law 
Series. Copies of these are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
10 cents each. Comparative Law Series was 
discontinued with the September number. 


Two regulations under the Neutrality 
Act of 1939 were issued on the same day 
by the Department of State, extending 
to Greece previous regulations respecting 
the export or transport of articles and 
materials to belligerent countries and 
travel by American citizens on belligerent 
vessels. The “rules and regulations” re- 
specting the solicitation and collection 
of contributions for use in Greece were 
likewise extended. 


It is beyond the scope of this compila- 
tion to discuss the developments in the 
control of exports of arms, ammunition, 
and materials of war, or of exports gen- 
erally. The Bureau, however, can pro- 
vide information on these subjects on 
request. Likewise the agreements for 
the acquisition by the United States of 
military bases in British possessions in 
the Western Hemisphere and the similar 
agreement with Denmark (April 9, 1941), 
which had the practical effect of extend- 
ing beyond the east coast of Greenland 
the neutrality belt established by the 
Declaration of Panama (October 3, 
1939) > may only be noticed in passing 
These are not indicated on the Geolexi- 
graph map which accompanies this 
article. 


The next important group of docu- 
ments was issued April 11, 1941. The 
first is a Proclamation of a State of War 
Between Germany and Italy, on the one 
hand, and Yugoslavia, on the other hand, 
made pursuant to the Neutrality Act of 
1931, “Germany and Italy having wan- 
tonly attacked Yugoslavia.” The De- 
partment of State extended to Yugoslavia 
the existing regulations respecting ex- 
port or transport of articles and mate- 
rials to belligerents and travel on 
belligerent vessels, and the rules and reg- 
ulations regarding solicitation and col- 
lection of contributions. 


On April 16, a Proclamation of a State 
of War Between Hungary and Yugoslavia 
was issued, in which the President de- 
clared that “Hungary having without 
justification attacked Yugoslavia,” a 
state of war exists between the two coun- 


*The text of the Declaration of Panama, 
together with the other acts of the Panama 
meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics, and a map illustrat- 
ing the “waters adjacent to the American 
continent” constituting the neutrality belt, 
are published in Bulletin of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Vol. LXXIII, No. 11, November 
1939. 


tries. At the same time the Department 
of State extended to Hungary the same 
rules and regulations as in the case of 
Yugoslavia. 

Finally, on April 11, 1941, the President 
by proclamation modified the combat 
area established June 11, 1940, under the 
Neutrality Act of 1939, eliminating the 
bar across the mouth of the Red Sea, 
thus enabling American flag vessels to 
enter the Red Sea through the Gulf of 
Aden as far as the Mediterranean en- 
trance to the Suez Canal. 

The accompanying map omits this bar, 
and indicates by diagonal hatching the 
addition of Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Hungary to the list of belligerent 
countries. 





Foreign Commerce 
Statistical Decisions 
#.C. 8: BD. 87) 


NOTICE TO SHIPPERS 


Instructions for the Preparation of 
Export Declarations Covering Li- 
censed Commodities 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND 
DoMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 


Commodities subject to export license 
must be described in sufficient detail on 
the Shipper’s Export Declaration (Com- 
merce Form 7525), to permit of their 
classification in accordance with the 
description of the individual commodi- 
ties as listed in the Export Control 
Schedules issued by the Administrator 
of Export Control, Washington, D. C. 

Quantities must be reported in the 
units required by the Export Control 
Schedules. In the few instances where 
the quantitative units so required differ 
from those required in Schedule B, the 
quantities must be reported in both 
units. 

The instructions referred to herein 
and those issued on April 14, 1941 (see 
Foreign Commerce Statistical Decision 
16, published in the April 19, 1941, issue 
of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) apply to 
items subject to general license as well 
as to those subject to specific license. 

CARROLL L. WILSON, 
Director. 
APRIL 22, 1941. 
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Economic Conditions in Brazil in 1940 


Prepared in the Division of International Economy 


Brazilian economy in 1940 felt the 
stress of European war through the re- 
sulting sharp contraction of external 
markets. Despite shifts in trade direc- 
tion and losses sustained through inter- 
rupted activities, the strain of readjust- 
ment was borne surprisingly well, and 
there is litle evidence of a reduction in 
general internal purchasing power. 

In the important industrial and agri- 
cultural State of Sao Paulo, sales in 1940 
were well above those of 1939. Numer- 
ous retail and wholesale establishments 
with branches in all parts of Brazil, han- 
dling imported as well as domestic goods, 
reported sales, particularly in the cities, 
to have been 25 to 30 percent above those 
of the preceding year. There was a rec- 
ord Christmas trade. 

Regardless of the restricted field for 
foreign trading, and a consequent heavy 
decline in out-bound tonnages, Brazil’s 
exports exceeded its imports. Monetary 
returns to the country were, however, 
greatly reduced, since the surplus of ex- 
ports amounted to but $12,980,324, com- 
pared with $44,382,318 in 1939. 

Although total export and import 
values were lower than in the previous 
year, the former by 13.7 percent, and the 
latter by 3.9 percent, advancing prices 
in some lines and a war-stimulated in- 
terest in many hitherto minor products 
prevented the sharp dips. which the ex- 
ternal situation appeared to presage. 

With the exception of customs receipts, 
all principal Government revenues gained 
in 1940. Popular savings and bank loans 
rose. Confidence was materially aided 
by credits made available by the Export- 
Import Bank to the Bank of Brazil, and 
for financing important projects. The 
steadying influence of United States 
foreign policy also contributed in pre- 
venting discouragement and panic after 
the full significance of the European war 
became evident. Rates remained steady 
and foreign exchange was readily avail- 
able for payment of American products, 
the balance of payments position being 
bolstered by substantial invisible exports 
in the form of foreign exchange brought 
in by refugees, and by others for local 
investment. Great reduction in Brazilian 
tourist travel abroad encouraged do- 
mestic spending. 

More crops were harvested and more 
animals were slaughtered than in 1939. 
Products and methods improved notice- 
ably, and the meat business was more 
active and profitable as a result of large 
sales to the United Kingdom. 

Production in extractive industries was 
accelerated by an increased demand for 


More extensive data on this subject will 
appear in an early number of the Interna- 
tional Reference Service. 





SUMMARY 


The strain of readjustment to 
shifted trade direction, and losses 
from interrupted activities occa- 
sioned by European war, was borne 
well by Brazilian economy in 1940. 
Diversification of production re- 
ceived new impetus, with attention 
directed sharply to many minor 
products on which war conditions 
have thrown the limelight. Deci- 
sion to create a large steel industry 
was a prominent development. The 
all-important coffee situation was 
marked by lower production, gen- 
erally lower prices, and an export 
decline of over 26 percent. Cotton 
shipments fell below those of 1939. 

Heavy losses were recorded in ex- 
ports to Europe, but the United 
States received added importance 
as the principal consumer of Bra- 
zil’s export commodities, and re- 
emerged as chief supplier of the 
country’s import needs. Despite 
war upsets, Brazil continued to re- 
ceive more money for exports than 
was paid out for imports, though 
for the first time in many decades 
Brazil’s imports from exceeded her 
exports to the United States. 











minerals, and the output of manufactur- 
ing establishments is believed to have 
been well in excess of that of 1939. Con- 
struction work continued very active. 

The decision to create a large steel in- 
dustry in Brazil was among more prom- 
inent developments of the year. In fur- 
therance of this project, the Export- 
Import Bank agreed to finance the pur- 
chase of $20,000,000 worth of American 
equipment, against certain guarantees. 
It is expected that $25,000,000 will be in- 
vested in the venture by Brazilians. The 
plant is scheduled to have an annual pro- 
duction of 450,000 tons, and give employ- 
ment to 10,000 Brazilians. Capacity out- 
put will probably take place in about 3 
years. 

Brazil has long had an iron and steel 
industry, and although growth has been 
steady, it as yet produces, roughly, only 
about half of the country’s requirements. 


Commercial Relations With Western 
Hemisphere Improved 


Many constructive steps were taken by 
American and Brazilian institutions and 
interests to develop better commercial 
and cultural relations within the hem- 
isphere, and numerous American busi- 
nessmen, writers, photographers, radio 
commentators, and Government repre- 


sentatives visited Brazil. Increased in- 
terest was apparent in American radio 
programs. Of special interest was the 
announcement that President Vargas was 
planning a visit to the United States to 
return the American President’s visit to 
Brazil a few years ago. 

At the annual sample fair held in Rio 
de Janeiro was, for the first time, an ex- 
clusively American pavilion in which 
only American manufacturers exhibited. 
American chambers of commerce were 
active in devising ways and means of 
protecting and expanding American 
trade in Brazil, and in Brazil numerous 
plans were advanced looking toward the 
marketing of noncompetitive products in 
the United States. American-flag ship- 
ping services from Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf ports to Brazil were amplified. 

Canada and Brazil became more closely 
associated commercially in 1940. Much 
Canadian wood pulp and newsprint 
(products formerly supplied principally 
by the Scandinavian countries) found 
their way to Brazilian paper mills and 
paper establishments, and large quanti- 
ties of Brazilian cotton entered Canadian 
textile plants. 

A trade agreement was signed between 
Brazil and Argentina, but its provisions, 
embodying arrangements for a mutually 
advantageous exchange of products, did 
not go into effect before the close of the 
year. 

Agriculture 


Notwithstanding the many and Ssuc- 
cessful efforts to intensify Brazilian in- 
dustrialization, agriculture remains of 
utmost importance to the country’s wel- 
fare. Output has doubled in the last 
decade and is believed to have been 
greater in 1940 than in the preceding 12- 
month period. Throughout the year 
further and more determined efforts were 
made to stimulate this industry both in 
the interest of products for which the 
country is already famous and of others 
less important heretofore but believed to 
have a potential outlet abroad. 

It is realized in Brazil that if the coun- 
try is to become a major supplier of addi- 
tional products to foreign consuming 
countries, much work remains to be done 
in the fields of standardization, uniform- 
ity of quality, and regularity of supply, 
and in this connection decrees were 
signed for the classification and inspec- 
tion of agricultural products entering 
into export trade, including such items 
as caroa fiber and citrus fruits. Progress 
was made in connection with providing 
agricultural credit facilities. 

A prolonged drought in the States of 
Rio de Janeiro, Minas Geraes, and Sao 
Paulo between March and September 
1940 was an outstanding feature of the 
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agricultural year in that it affected a 
major crop—coffee. It also adversely 
affected the general economy of those re- 
gions, but not drastically. The next 
coffee crop, however, will be considerably 
reduced. 

In one section of the northeastern 
States, alternately visited by prolonged 
droughts and great floods, considerable 
work was carried on in connection with 
irrigation, construction of roads, dams, 
reservoirs, wells, and so forth. 


Coffee 


Coffee production was somewhat lower 
than in 1939, and as was to be expected, 
exports declined (by more than 26 per- 
cent) and prices were generally lower. 
Of the country’s total export income, this 
commodity accounted for 32 percent. 
Production was estimated at 20,850,000 
bags (60 kilograms each), and 12,097,584 
bags were dispatched overseas, as against 
16,498,525 bags in 1939. A prospective 
export freight-rate increase, to become 
effective in 1941, gave impetus to year- 
end shipments. 

In 1940 exports of coffee to Africa, 
North and Central America, and Europe 
declined, but increased to South America 
and Asia. The United States took 174.7 
percent of the total, in point of value. 

Although the year’s drought will ad- 
versely affect the coming Sao Paulo crop, 
there are sufficient stocks in Brazil to 
meet any demand as long as European 
markets remain closed, and the predicted 
decline in production will tend to bring 
coffee production more in line with con- 
sumption. 

The National Coffee Department pro- 
ceeded with plans to erect a large plant 
for the production of plastics from coffee. 
It has been reported that the plant will 
cost several million dollars, and will use 
about 5,000,000 bags of coffee annually. 
Authorities believe that the plant will get 
into operation during 1941. 

In the year 1940, 2,816,063 bags of 
coffee were destroyed, but hopes were ex- 
pressed that in 1941 eliminations could be 
reduced, partly because of the prospec- 
tive short crop and partly as a result of 
the use of coffee in plastics manufacture, 
provided the new plant starts operations 
in time. 

Market reaction to the inter-American 
coffee convention quota was on the whole 
favorable, and upon signing the conven- 
tion, orders from the United States in- 
creased, and prices trended slightly up- 
wards. As the year drew to a close, 
earlier reports that a minimum price 
would be fixed for exported coffee were 
not confirmed. 


Cotton 


Cotton was Brazil’s second cash export 
crop in 1940, accounting for 17 percent of 
the country’s total income from the sale 
of products overseas. 

Although the 224,265 tons of cotton 
exported represented a net decrease of 
99,274 tons compared with 1939, the year 
was not considered unsatisfactory, in 
view of world conditions. The results 
obtained were not far below those of 1938. 
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Cotton exports were valued at 837,955 
contos * in 1940, compared with 1,159,420 
in 1939, and 929,856 in 1938. As the year 
ended, New York and Liverpool prices be- 
came somewhat more encouraging. 


Finance 


Brazil resumed service on the foreign 
debt of the Federal Government, States, 
and municipalities on April 1, 1940. 
Service for 4 years following that date is 
provided for in the Souza Costa plan de- 
fined in Decree-Law No. 2085 of March 
8, 1940, published in the Diario Official 
of March 9, 1940. The plan classified 
outstanding bond issues in eight grades, 
Similar to those of the Aranha Plan of 
1934, to receive graduated percentages of 
the contractual rates of interest. Pay- 
ments envisaged by the new plan amount 
to about 53 percent of those provided for 
in the 1934 plan. Total payments to 
holders of dollar bonds will exceed 
$25,000,000 over the 4 years of the plan. 

Except for customs receipts, revenues 
collected by the Brazilian Government 
during the calendar year 1940 were 
higher than in the previous year. 

The foreign exchange situation of 
Brazil developed no serious complications 
during the first year of the war, and the 
exchange market held steady. The Bank 
of Brazil’s milreis-dollar rate at the be- 
ginning of 1941 was almost identical with 
that at the end of 1939. 

Credits and collections in 1940 showed 
no wide disparity from conditions in 
1939, which were comparatively normal. 
Losses On installment sales were insig- 
nificant—probably less than 1 percent. 


Foreign Trade 


The outstanding developments in Bra- 
Zil’s 1940 foreign trade were: (1) heavy 
losses in export trade to Europe; (2) the 
reemergence of the United States as chief 
supplier of Brazil’s import needs and the 
added importance accorded that country 
as principal consumer of Brazil’s export 
commodities; (3) that, despite difficulties 
placed by war in the way of foreign 
trade, Brazil still received more money 
for its exports than it paid for its im- 
ports; and (4) that for the first time in 
many decades Brazil’s imports from the 


?One conto is equivalent to approximately 
$50. 





National Railways of Mexico 
To Operate New Line 


The Ferrocarril de Ixcaquixtla a 
Petlalcingo has been turned over to the 
National Railways of Mexico for opera- 
tion, according to a resolution published 
in the Diario Oficial, March 29, 1941. 
This '72-kilometer railway, extending 
through a rich region in the State of 
Puebla, began operations in 1940. Orig- 
inally it was managed by the Ministry 
of Communication, and most recently by 
the Mexican Railroad Co. acting as 
agents for the National Government. 
(American Embassy, Mexico City, April 
1, 1941.) 
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United States exceeded its exports to the 
United States. 

For 1940, compared with 1939, the 
official figures of total foreign trade by 
several outstanding countries of origin 
and destination are as follows: 


Trade With Several Outstanding 
Countries 


[Values in thousands of United States dollars] 
























































Imports 
1939 1940 
Country 

Per- Per- 
Value jcent of| Value jcent of 

total total 
,; | ee 261,012 | 100.0 | 250,728 100.0 
United States_______- | 87,016 33.3 | 130,054 51.9 
Germany __- ..---| 1 50,760 | 19.4) 14,648 1.9 
United Kingdom___-_} 24, 230 9.3 | 23,677 9.4 
| RLY eS 4, 791 1.8 2, 755 1.1 

Exports 
1939 | 1940 
Country 

| Per- | Per- 
Value jcent of} Value jcent of 

| total | total 
Total._._....._] 305, 395 | 100.0 | 263,708 | 100.0 
United States......__| 110,248 | 36.1 | 111,640 423 
Germany-__-__-_- _..| 36,883 | 12.1 5, 945 2.3 
United Kingdom_-_..| 29,359 9.6 | 45, 669 17.3 
je er eee | 7, 235 2.4 5, 776 2.2 














1 Based on reichsmark values; compensation-mark 
values would be approximately 20 to 24 percent lower. 





Ecuadoran Exposition 


Recent information regarding the 
forthcoming Grand Exposition of Amer- 
ican Products, previously reported in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, includes an 
announcement of the postponement of 
its opening to August 10, 1941. Emphasis 
is placed on the desire of its sponsor, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Quito, in 
inviting all American countries to par- 
ticipate, to afford an opportunity for 
demonstration of their productive poten- 
tiality in various branches of industry, 
agriculture, etc., thus achieving a dou- 
ble purpose: that of a practical inter- 
American rapprochement and a better 
insight into their mutual capabilities. 
Attention is called to the fact that there 
has been an allotment of free space for 
United States firms wishing to be 
represented. 


Potential participants may obtain the 
English version of the prospectus by ad- 
dressing a request to the Conferences 
and Expositions Sections, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., but because of distance, the time 
element is important, and interested or- 
ganizations may find it more expeditious 
to write directly to Sr. R. A. Lasso M., 
Director-Secretary, Quito Chamber of 
Commerce, Apartado No. 202, Quito, 
Ecuador. The cable address of the 
chamber is “CACOM.” 
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British, Allied, and Neutral 
Merchant Shipping Losses 


By Albert E. Sanderson, Division of Industrial Economy 


Heavy losses of merchant shipping con- 
tinued through March, amounting to 
about 394,000 gross tons and being ex- 
ceeded only in 3 previous months during 
the present war namely, October, Sep- 
tember, and June, 1940. Apart from the 
increased destructive power of aircraft, 
the exposure of shipping to attack has 
become much greater because of the wide 
range of operations available to the Axis 
powers. In the World War of 1914-18 
Germany could operate its submarines 
only from its own shores within the North 
Sea and the Baltic. Today Germany 
holds every port in Western Europe from 
the North of Norway in the Arctic Sea to- 
the Spanish frontier in the south. Its 
submarine bases stretch in a vast arc 
around the British Isles. Moreover, in 
1914-18 the Allied and Associated powers 
had the use of the British, American, 
French, Italian, and Japanese fleets, and 
the British at that time had western bases 
in Irish ports. 

The effect of acquisition of additional 
bases by the Axis powers is reflected by 
the increased rate of shipping losses, es- 
pecially during the period following the 
Franco-German armistice, in compari- 
son with the rate of losses in the pre- 
ceding period. Thus the losses during the 


period from July 1940 to March 1941 
averaged about 121,000 gross tons more 
per month than during the period from 
September 1939 to May 1940. This rate 
of increase amounts to 57 percent. 

Therefore, it is somewhat remarkable, 
though of small consolation, that the 
aggregate of merchant shipping losses by 
British, Allied, and Neutral powers was 
approximately 5,000,000 gross tons during 
the first 18 months of the present war, 
compared with 7,900,000 tons during the 
18 months beginning with February 1917. 
This month has been selected as a basis 
for comparison inasmuch as it marks the 
opening of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare during the World War of 1914~18. 

In addition to the British, Allied, and 
Neutral losses of about 5,400,000 gross 
tons through March this year, there must 
be added approximately 802,000 tons of 
German shipping and 485,000 tons of 
Italian shipping to complete the world 
total of 6,687,000 gross tons. This aggre- 
gate, in turn, is augmented by vessels for- 
merly in merchant Service but lost while 
employed in naval operations, the ton- 
nage being unreported. 

The trend of war losses of British, Al- 
lied, and Neutral merchant shipping from 
the outbreak of the war in September 
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1939 through March 1941 is depicted in 
the accompanying graph. 
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Price Control in Germany— 
Policy and Technique 


(Continued from p. 141) 


it lacked the power to deal vigorously with 
the price problem. Even the advocates 
of more drastic measures doubted the 
wisdom of their adoption, in view of the 
political unrest at that time. 


Arbitrary Price Reductions 


Price control was put on a more per- 
manent basis by the comprehensive 
Fourth Presidential Ordinance for the Se- 
curity of the Economy and Finances and 
the Protection of Internal Order, of De- 
cember 8, 1931, issued on the basis of 
the emergency provision (Article 48) of 
the Weimar constitution. 

The price-control provisions of this 
ordinance may be regarded as an elabo- 
ration of the provisions in the Cartel 
decree of July 26, 1930, which gave the 
Government the power to break up Dprice- 
fixing combinations. Under the first 
chapter of the ordinance of December 8, 
1931, significantly entitled ‘Adjustment 
of Fixed Prices to Change in the Eco- 
nomic Situation,” it was provided that 
all fixed prices were to be reduced before 
January 1, 1932, by at least 10 percent 
from the level of June 30, 1931. Under 
fixed prices were included all prices and 
services resulting from agreements of all 
kinds, formal or informal, including re- 
sale price maintenance agreements. The 
Minister of National Economy was em- 
powered to order a higher reduction in 
certain cases if considered desirable. 
Failure to carry out reductions invali- 
dated price-fixing provisions of agree- 
ments as well as joint sales agreements 
covering articles involved. Prices fixed 
by international agreements were ex- 
empted from the compulsory price reduc- 
tion. 


Appointment of a Price Commissar 


Chapter II of the ordinance of Decem- 
ber 8, 1931, provided for the appointment 
of a Reich Commissar for the protection 
of the public against profiteering in arti- 
cles of daily necessity. The chief func- 
tion of the Commissar was to watch over 
the prices of the commodities covered by 
the ordinance, including price spreads or 
mark-ups, and to order their reduction 
when they were considered excessive. 
The same ordinance also provided for a 
reduction in rates of interest and rents. 

In addition to the authority to bring 
about reduction in prices and services 
affecting articles of daily necessity 
through voluntary action or by order, the 
Price Commissar was authorized to shut 
down business establishments for viola- 
tion of the ordinance on the part of the 
owner or manager, or in case of actions 
justifying the assumption that “the 


owner or manager of the concern does 
not possess the requisite reliability.” 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Belgian Congo 


Economic Conditions 


The economic position of the Belgian 
Congo remained sound in the final quar- 
ter of 1940 and in January 1941. Pro- 
duction was maintained at normal 
capacity in practically all branches and 
at maximum capacity in the case of tin. 
Tin is being produced at the stipulated 
rate of 130 percent of the basic quota 
(13,200 tons of metallic tin per annum) 
established under the International Tin 
Control Scheme, 1937-41. Production of 
gold and industrial diamonds is being 
maintained at normal, although these 
commodities are not being exported at the 
present time. Markets for copper, cot- 
ton, copal, peanuts, palm kernels, and 
palm oil have been assured by the Anglo- 
Belgian Economic Agreement in Respect 
of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, signed at London, January 21, 
1941. 

Mercantile credits and collections have 
been generally satisfactory, though the 
retail trade is beginning to feel the severe 
effects of the drastic curtailment in the 
availability of foreign exchange. 


Exports to United States Exceptionally 
Large 


Import and export Statistics, which 
were formerly compiled in Belgium, are 
no longer available. Consular invoices, 
however, give an idea of the increasing 
magnitude of exports to the United 
States—although many commodities do 
not require invoices, and considerable 
shipments are made also through non- 
Congo ports on the East Coast of Africa. 
Even before Belgium was involved in the 
war, Congo ores were being sent to the 
United States for refining, but the move- 
ment has been greatly increased since the 
beginning of September, as indicated in 
the following table showing the quantity 
and value of goods invoiced in the last 
4 months and in the full year of 1940: 











| | 
| 1940, September-_ | 1940, January- 
} December December 
| 
Cc dity = ; ee : 
ommodity Value in | Value in 
mn | United | min. United 
| Tons States | Tons | States 
| currency | currency 
mn | | i 
Tin 4,950 | 5,575,025 | 6,650} 7,377,411 
Copper 8,313 | 1,323,972 | 29,085 | 5, 200, 889 
Palm oil 7, 408 | 336, 624 | 22,022 | 899, 600 
Cobalt 568 | 695, 496 568 695, 496 
Tantalite } 125 127, 960 | 165 | 170, 098 
Copal....... 417 20,000 | 1, 886 | 145, 453 
Coffee | 804 70,962 | 1, 286 | 111, 716 
All others 24, 067 91, 802 
Total 8, 174, 106 | 14, 692, 465 





Owing to the expansion of exports to 
the United States there would normally 
be plenty of dollar exchange available 
for imports of American goods. Until 
December Congo firms had no difficulty 
in obtaining dollars for purchases in the 
United States, but by the end of 1940 
requests were refused except for the pur- 
chase of absolute necessities such as pe- 
troleum products and flour and certain 
other foodstuffs. The curtailment of for- 
eign exchange is attributable to the ap- 
propriation by the Belgian Congo gov- 
ernment of 242,000,000 francs ($5,500,- 
000) for the purchase of armaments and 
war supplies and to the agreement to sell 
any unused foreign exchange to the 
United Kingdom Government. 

(United States trade statistics show 
that general imports from the Belgian 
Congo reached a value of $24,809,021 in 
1940, compared with only $1,582,073 in 
1939. Exports to the Belgian Congo, at 
$3,961,987, were also larger than in 1939 
($2,481,584) and were especially heavy in 
December, reaching $1,172,606. In Jan- 
uary 1941 imports valued at $2,153,204 
were much smaller than in November or 
December, and exports dropped to only 
$37,880.) 


Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Marking-of-Origin Requirements Can- 
celed for Imports of Specified Products.— 
Marking of country of origin is no longer 
required on importation into Belgium of 
a variety of articles—by terms of an ordi- 
nance of February 15, published in the 
Moniteur Belge of February 23, 1941, and 
effective immediately. 

The articles concerned include table 
and kitchen knives, carving sets, various 
household and kitchen utensils, certain 
metal ornamental objects, hollow glass- 
ware, buttons, and photographic paper, 
plates, and films (not exposed). 


- * 
Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 

Tin exports from Bolivia during Feb- 
ruary fell below those for January, which 
had been the lowest month for some 
time, amounting to 2,972 metric tons and 
3,199 metric tons, respectively. This is 
the first time since August 1940 that 
exports failed to reach the minimum of 
3,000 metric tons per month, promised 
by the miners in return for the conces- 
sions granted to them in the decree of 
May 15, 1940. It is expected, however, 


that exports during March will approxi- 
mate the normal monthly production of 
3,500 to 3,600 metric tons. 

The price of gasoline was increased 
during the month from 2.15 to 2.20 bolivi- 
anos per liter, and on the basis of this in- 
crease the taxi drivers organized a strike 
for permission to increase their rates, the 
Government acceding to their demands 
almost immediately. 

The opening of a retail market (Casa 
de Abasto) in La Paz is contemplated for 
the purpose of establishing a standard of 
prices for prime necessities, according to 
an announcement by the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy. Similar organizations 
in the capitals of all the Departments 
and in the capitals of the Provinces, if 
necessary, are provided for in a decree 
of February 28, 1941, but none of these 
establishments has been opened as yet, 
so far as is known. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Tax Established on All Imports 
and Exrports.—A tax of 1 milreis per ton 
or cubic meter, depending upon the unit 
on which freight is paid, has been levied 
on all merchandise imported into Brazil 
or exported from that country, by water— 
by provisions of Brazilian decree-law No. 
3100 of March 7, 1941, which created a 
Brazilian Maritime Commission and out- 
lined its duties—according to the Diario 
Oficial of March 10, 1941. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 19, 


1941, p. 119, for detailed account of estab- 
lishment of new Maritime Commission. ] 


Transport and Communication 


National Railway Department Cre- 
ated—A National Railway Department 
has been created in the Ministry of 
Transportation and Public Works, and 
the former Federal Railway Office (In- 
spectoria Federal das Estradas) has been 
abolished, in accordance with a decree- 
law dated March 31, effective April 15, 
1941. The new unit will supervise every 
phase of Brazil’s general railway pro- 
gram, and within 180 days supervision of 
the railroads with State concessions is to 
be carried on by the new Department 
also. 

Chief functions of the National Rail- 
way Department: (1) To execute the 
railway program by studying and sug- 
gesting measures with which to carty it 
out; (2) to suggest establishment of gen- 
eral rules to which all railway activities 
shall be subject; (3) to supervise and 
administer railways belonging to or 
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leased by the Federal Government; (4) 
to study and suggest the granting of ad- 
ministrative and financial autonomy to 
railways in charge of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; (5) to determine policy regard- 
ing the leasing of railways to private 
companies; (6) to supervise permanently 
the railroads not administered by the 
Federal Government; (7) to revise or 
draft projects and budgets for construc- 
tion of new lines, and attend to their 
‘execution; (8) to direct and organize 
accounting and statistical departments; 
(9) to collect data on consumption of 
railway materials for study of the acqui- 
sition of such materials in the country 
and abroad; (10) to avoid competition 
between railways that would adversely 
affect their financial condition; (11) to 
suggest regulatory measures to prevent 
rate wars; (12) to study and suggest 
measures relating to the selection, forma- 
tion, and perfection of the personnel of 
the railroads in charge of the Federal 
Union. 


British Malaya 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exemptions From Import Duty.—Under 
authority of section 18 of the Customs 
Enactment 1936 (No. 5 of 1936), the High 
Commissioner of the Federated Malay 
States has amended the list of goods ex- 
empted from the payment of import duty 
by the addition of the following item: 

“39. Intoxicating liquors or tobacco 
imported by or in behalf of the proper 
authorities on account of members of the 
Kedah Volunteer Force or the Kelantan 
Volunteer Force whilst undergoing train- 
ing in the Federated Malay States.” 


Cc a ] Law Di t 

War-Risks (Goods) Insurance Pro- 
posed.—A proposed bill providing for the 
bringing into force of a system of com- 
pulsory insurance of goods against war 
risks has just been published in the Gov- 
ernment Gazette of the Federated Malay 
States. 


Canada 
Economic Conditions 

New employment highs have been 
reached in manufacturing industries. 
The widespread effect of war orders is 
indicated by the employment of 17,600 
additional workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries between February 1 and March 
1. Greatest expansion occurred in fire- 
arms plants and in automotive, ship- 
building, and aircraft industries. Sub- 
stantial increases were also reported in 
steel, foundries and machine shops, elec- 
trical apparatus, nonferrous-metal fabri- 
cating and chemical plants. Less di- 
rectly associated with the war, the tez- 
tile, lumber, and leather industries also 
recorded gains. The increase in the 
manufacturing industries more than off- 
set declines in other divisions—such as 
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the logging industry where a large num- 
ber of workers were released at the end 
of the winter-operations season. 

A Wartime Bureau of Technical Per- 
sonnel has been set up in the Depart- 
ment of Labor to recruit scientific and 
technical personnel for the war indus- 
tries. In cooperation with the engineer- 
ing, mining, and chemistry institutes, the 
Bureau is making up a register of tech- 
nical personnel in Canada. As more 
armament plants come into production, 
demand for scientific personnel is ex- 
pected to increase and probably neces- 
sitate the transfer of technical men from 
their present positions to industries di- 
rectly associated with the war. 


Manufacturing Industries Active on War 
Orders 


The steel industry is working at capac- 
ity. On a daily basis, output in February 
equaled that of January, but, because 
of the short month, tonnage produc- 
tion fell below January’s all-time rec- 
ord. Capital assistance is being ex- 
tended by the Government to the indus- 
try to expand the output of pig iron and 
steel for war requirements. The Steel 
Controller said recently that steel pro- 
duction in the Dominion will be on the 
basis of 2,150,000 tons a year in April, and 
by next January it will reach an annual 
rate of 2.500.000 tons. Imports are at 
the level of 1,200,000 tons a year. With 
care being taken the Steel Controller an- 
ticipates no difficulty in supplying Can- 
ada’s estimated requirements of 3,100,000 
tons of steel during 1941. To guard 
against a possible shortage, however, 
no priority permits are being granted for 
the use of steel for the construction of 
schools, churches, and bridges, or for 
commercial and industrial buildings ex- 
cept those required for war purposes 

A Government-owned company, War- 
time Merchant Shipping Limited, has 
been set up to direct and speed up the 
building of cargo vessels. Possibilities for 
the expansion of merchant shipbuilding 
facilities are being studied, but the short- 
age of skilled labor in this industry is at 
present a limiting factor. 

Chemical and erplosives plants entail- 
ing capital expenditures by the Govern- 
ment of $105,000,000 (Canadian) are 
coming into production. One large ex- 
plosives plant in Ontario started opera- 
tions late last year, and another plant in 
Quebec commenced operations in March. 
A third large explosives plant is sched- 
uled to come into operation during the 
summer. Production of synthetic am- 
monia has started in the first of three 
plants which are being constructed to 
supply this raw material for the explo- 
sives-manufacturing program. 

Automobile production in February, at 
23,710 units, about equaled the January 
volume. Passenger-car production fell 


below last year’s figure and was some 
1,300 units below January 1941. On the 
other hand, production of commercial 
cars (which includes military vehicles) 
has increased substantially. The num- 
ber of new passenger cars sold in January 
and February declined in comparison 
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with last year—in part at least a reflec- 
tion of higher excise taxes. Sales of new 
trucks and buses, however, were up 20 
percent over 1940. 

February activity in cotton-textile mills 
was slightly lower than the February 
1940 rate, which set the best record for 
a number of years, though operations 
were at a higher level than in January 
1941. War orders now account for only 
a small portion of the output, and civilian 
demand is supporting the high operating 
rate. 


Activity in Resources Industries 


The mining, smelting, and refining in- 
dustries continue operating at a high rate 
to produce nickel, copper, and other 
metals for war needs. Gold production is 
likewise at near-peak levels. In February 
the daily average output of gold in On- 
tario, the largest producing Province, was 
the second highest in history. Attention 
is now centered on encouragement of 
prospecting to open up additional min- 
ing properties. 

Canadian newsprint mills operated at 
73 percent of capacity in February. This 
is a slight increase over the December 
and January rates but considerably be- 
low the spring and summer output of 
1940 when production was increased after 
Scandinavian supplies were blocked. 
Stocks held by American publishers were 
slightly lower than in January, but in- 
ventories are still 25 percent larger than 
a year ago. 


Industrial Building Recedes from Last 
Year’s Peak 


The dollar vo'ume of contracts awarded 
in March, at $14,000,000 (Canadian), was 
the lowest for any of the past 12 months 
and represents a drop of $11,000,000 from 
the February figure, owing almost en- 
tirely to fewer awards for industrial 
building. Contracts for expansion of 
wartime plant facilities are still being let, 
but the volume is small in comparison 
with the extensive and large-sized un- 
dertakings of last autumn. A number of 
contracts were let in March for schools, 
air depots, and airports for the pilot- 
training program. Contracts totaling 
about $2,000,000 (Canadian) were award- 
ed for additional grain storage facilities 
to take care of the remainder of the 1940 
wheat crop now held on farms. Awards 
for residential construction, at $5,000,000, 
were about $1,500,000 higher than in 
either January or February. 

Residential building figures do not re- 
flect the large-scale plans to provide ac- 
commodation for workers in munitions 
centers, which have not yet got under 
way. This program will be directed by 
Wartime Housing Limited, a recently es- 
tablished Government-owned company. 

Contracts for the first three months of 
1941, at $65,000,000 (Canadian), were 
more than double in value those of a 
year ago, and represented the best first- 
quarter since 1931. 


Railway Traffic Increases 


Carloadings in the first 4 weeks of 
March rose 7 percent over February and 
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increased by more than 50,000 cars over 
the like period of last year. Almost all 
classes of freight showed gains, the most 
pronounced being wheat, miscellaneous, 
and 1. c. l. shipments. Combined gross 
earnings of the transcontinental railways 
for the first quarter of the year were up 
24 percent over 1940, making the best 
showing in more than a decade. 

Navigation is getting under way on the 
Great Lakes, and an active season is ex- 
pected. Shipments of grain will again be 
restricted this year, because, even with 
the additions now being built, elevator 
space will be practically filled before the 
new crop is harvested. Wartime expan- 
sion in shipments of other commodities, 
however, is expected to do much to offset 
the limited traffic in wheat. 


Acreage Curtailment Adopted as Partial 
Solution to Surplus Wheat Problem 


The long-awaited announcement of 
Canada’s 1941 wheat policy was made on 
March 12. Marketings during 1941-42 
will be limited to 230,000,000 bushels. 
This is a tremendous decrease from the 
abnormally large marketings during 
1940-41, now estimated at 472,000,000 
bushels, but it compares favorably with 
annual marketings for several years prior 
to 1939-40. Despite great pressure from 
the West, it is not proposed to increase 
the 70-cent-minimum guaranteed price 
during 1941-42, but payments aggregat- 
ing about $30,000,000 (Canadian) will be 
made to Prairie wheat farmers if they 
shift as much as 9,000,000 acres from 
wheat to other grains, grass, clover, al- 
falfa, and summer fallow. 

The number of cattle on farms in the 
western Provinces on December 1, 1940, 
represented a slightly greater increase 
than the decline in eastern Canada. 
Further expansion is indicated by pros- 
pects for a larger calif crop next spring, 
especially in the western Provinces. 

Hogs on Canadian farms last December 
were 28 percent more than a year ago. 
The spring pig crop is expected to be 
only about 2 percent greater than last 
year, but, with increased production of 
feed grains under the new wheat policy, 
another upward surge of hog population 
may be expected next winter and spring. 
Bacon exports to the United Kingdom 
during 1941 are expected to be consider- 
ably more than the quantity originally 
agreed upon. 

The temporary shortage of feed in 
eastern Canada has caused some concern, 
but Ontario is the only one of the five 
eastern Provinces that has taken advan- 
tage of the Government’s free-freight 
offer on shipments of feed grains east- 
ward from Fort William. The Govern- 
ment has not yet taken action under its 
newly granted authority to restrict ex- 
ports of feed grains from Canada. 

The Canadian Government is com- 
mitted to spend greatly increased sums 
of money for the benefit of farmers dur- 
ing the coming year. In addition to the 
previously established forms of assist- 
ance, it will cost the Canadian Govern- 
ment about, $60,000,000 annually to carry 
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the surplus wheat now in storage, about 
$30,000,000 for the new wheat-acreage- 
curtailment payments, and $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 for assistance to apple grow- 
ers. The quality premiums and export 
subsidy on cheese will cost about $2,000,- 
000, and the promised minimum butter 
price may add somewhat to the financial 
burden. 


February Exports Larger, Imports Less 


The value of Canada’s exports in Feb- 
ruary (excluding gold) rose 14 percent 
over January, mainly because of the sub- 
stantial increase in shipments of agricul- 
tural products and nonferrous metals to 
the United Kingdom. Exports rose from 
$86,921,000 in January to $99,596,000 in 
February. Shipments to the United 
States, at $34,000,000, dropped $2,000,000 
below the January figure, owing in large 
part to smaller shipments of raw furs and 
nonferrous metals. In the first 2 months 
of the year exports to the United States 
were $16,000,000 higher than in the same 
period of 1940; those to the United King- 
dom were up by $13,000,000. Shipments 
to British East Africa, Egypt, India, and 
British South Africa were in much heav- 
ier volume. Exports to South America 
also increased. Sharp declines were evi- 
dent in shipments to Australia—where 
exchange-control restrictions have cut 
down trade—and also to Japan. 

Canada’s imports in February, valued 
at $89,632,000, fell 9 percent below Jan- 
uary—mainly the result of a decline in 
receipts of raw materials such as sugar, 
rubber, cotton, wool noils and tops, as 
well as a substantial drop in imports of 
“miscellaneous” commodities which in- 
clude unspecified types of war supplies. 
Imports of machinery, electrical appara- 
tus, and coal increased during the month. 

The value of imports in the first 2 
months of 1941 was $46,000,000 higher 
than last year. Imports from the United 
States increased by $40,000,000, account- 
ing for the major share of the gain. Re- 
ceipts from the United Kingdom were up 
by $5,000,000. Imports from India, the 
Straits Settlements, the Netherlands East 
Indies, Australia, New Zealand, Brazil, 
and Venezuela showed fair-sized gains 
as Canada purchased increased quanti- 
ties of burlap, tin, rubber, wool, South 


American raw cotton, and_ crude 
petroleum. 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Commercial Modus Vivendi 
Signed with Venezuela.—Reciprocal 
most-favored-nation treatment with re- 
spect to customs duties and taxes and in 
the allocation of import and exchange 
quotas is provided by an exchange of 
notes between Canada and Venezuela on 
March 26, 1941. The text of the agree- 
ment was published in the Venezuelan 
Gaceta Oficial of the same date. 

The provisions apply to merchandise, 
whether shipped directly or in transit 
across a country which enjoys the bene- 
fits of the British preferential tariff or 
the Canadian intermediate tariff. Ex- 
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ception is made to Venezuelan imports 
from the Antilles and other colonial 
possessions which are subject to special 
regulations under Venezuelan laws. 

The modus vivendi became operative 
on April 9, 1941, for a period of 1 year, 
subject to renewal by an exchange of 
notes, or to termination by giving 3 
months’ notice prior to expiration each 
year or upon entry into effect of a com- 
mercial treaty now being negotiated. 

Asparagus: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Applicable in Western Canada.— 
The Canadian seasonal customs valua- 
tion established for asparagus, at an ad- 
vance of 4 cents per pound over invoice 
prices, has been applied to imports into 
Western Canada, effective April 10, 1941, 
according to Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 2 
of April 9, Ottawa. 


Importations purchased and in transit 
to the purchaser in Canada by April 9 
and entered at customs by April 16 are 
exempted from the above advance. 

Cucumbers and Lettuce: Seasonal Cus- 
toms Valuations Applied in Ontario and 
Quebec.—The Canadian seasonal customs 
valuations, established at advances of 2 
cents per pound for cucumbers and % 
cent per pound for lettuce, over invoice 
prices, have been applied in Ontario and 
Quebec, effective April 1, 1941, according 
to Canadian Fruit and Vegetable Bulletin 
No. 1 of March 31, Ottawa. 

Imports purchased and in transit to 
the purchaser in Canada by March 31 
and entered at customs by April 10 are 
exempted from the advance. 

Applications for Import Licenses: Sim- 
plification of Procedure-—Canadian im- 
porters are required, from April 1, 1941, 
to furnish only one copy of the necessary 
Foreign Exchange Control Board Form 
E (Revised), “Application for License to 
Import,” under instructions published in 
Canadian Customs Memorandum W. M. 
No. 2, Revised (Supplement No. 9) of 
March 20, Ottawa. 

The above change in the use of Form E 
simplified the paper work required in 
connection with the importation of goods 
such as sugar, pork, wool, and wheat 
products for which authorization from 
the appropriate controllers is necessary. 
Under the new system the standard form 
“Application for Permit to Import War 
Materials and Other Goods,” duly 
stamped by the appropriate controller, 
will constitute a license to import. Here- 
tofore, four copies of Form E were re- 
quired, in addition to the regular customs 
forms. 

Douglas Fir Peeler Logs: Exports from 
British Columbia to United States Per- 
mitted Indefinitely.— Exportation of 
Douglas-fir peeler logs from British Co- 
lumbia to the United States is permitted 
for an indefinite period, according to an 
announcement by the Canadian Timber 
Controller reported by the Canadian De- 
partment of External Affairs on April 11, 
1941, at Ottawa. The first permits were 
issued to take effect April 5. 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Jan- 
uary 11, 1941, for previous announcement.] 
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Chile 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—There were no 
important developments between Janu- 
ary 29 and March 25 with respect to ex- 
change availabilities. During this period 
there appeared to be an ample supply 
of “D. P.” (gold, free and mining) dollars, 
and exchange for imports payable at the 
“D. P.” rate was released promptly. On 
the other hand, there continued to be a 
shortage of export draft dollars, and an 
average delay of 5 to 6 weeks was experi- 
enced in obtaining this type of exchange 
to pay forimports. This situation, how- 
ever, Was a slight improvement over De- 
cember 1940 and the first weeks of Janu- 
ary of this year when the delay averaged 
7 to 8 weeks, respectively. 

According to estimates considered re- 
liable, there is now about $5,000,000 of 
American merchandise held up in the 
customs pending the release of exchange 
for its payment. These estimates, it is 
stated, include imports covered by ex- 
change applications in the process of be- 
ing approved and released and imports 
covered by applications for exchange 
which have been held up because of the 
shortage of export-draft dollars. There 
also is reported to be approximately 
£1,000,000 of British goods in the customs 
which it has not been possible to remove 
by reason of the scarcity of sterling ex- 
change. 

Dollars have been easy on the curb 
market, and rates beginning March 14 
have recorded an uninterrupted decline. 
This decline, it is reported, is attributable 
chiefly to the retirement to Chile of dol- 
lar funds from the United States by 
Chileans and foreigners resident in Chile, 
who fear that the American Government, 
according to locally published foreign 
press dispatches, may move to block all 
funds held in the United States by for- 
eigners. 

Service of Foreign Debt in 1940.—In 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 15 
was an account of the application 
to be made of certain income of the 
Amortization Institute. In connection 
with the use of the 50-percent quota not 
used for interest, the amounts of dollar 
and Swiss-franc bonds retired were given, 
but the retirement of £1,100 of sterling 
bonds was omitted. The total cost of 
these purchases was $953,000, including 
$166,000 of commissions paid abroad. 
The remaining $3,776,000 of this 50-per- 
cent quota, instead of being devoted to 
repurchases of Chilean foreign bonds, 
was sold to the Fomento Corporation for 
pesos under decree of the Minister of 
Finance (No. 3753) together with suf- 
ficient other dollar funds of the Insti- 
tute to make up $6,000,000. The Fomento 
Corporation proceeded to sell these 


$6,000,000 for pesos to reimburse itself. 
The general balance sheet as of Decem- 
ber 27, 1940, shows this $6,000,000 as an 
account due from the Corporation, since 
the transaction was not completed until 
The amortization fund, therefore, 


later. 
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shows the following on the date men- 
tioned: 


Uninvested balance: 
Surplus from bond repurchase quota: 
1938 


ciaantntinniiatni iim $145 
|, } eres 3, 533, 911 
BINA cuits nisi aattwatecean a 3, 776, 006 
7, 310, 062 

Deposit of interest not claimed 
up to Dec. 1, 1040.......- 1, 457, 146 
8, 767, 208 


From this total there should, of course, 
be subtracted the $6,000,000 sold to the 
Fomento Corporation for pesos. 

Caja de Habitacion Popular To Finance 
Household Gardens, Orchards, and Indus- 
tries —The Caja de Habitaci6én Popular 
(low-cost housing organization) is in- 
structed by Law No. 6815 of February 5 
(published in the Diario Oficial of March 
4, 1941) to allot 30 percent of the funds 
at its disposal each year to the forma- 
tion of workers’ and family orchards and 
gardens, and 5 percent to the develop- 
ment of family industries, especially those 
connected with agricultural products. 
The Council of the Caja is authorized im- 
mediately to borrow from the Caja Na- 
cional de Ahorros (National Savings In- 
stitute) up to 50,000,000 pesos. The docu- 
ments covering this loan are made 
discountable at the Banco Central. Any 
difference in interest rates will be borne 


by the State. 
China 


Economic Conditions 


Shanghai commodity prices continue to 
soar, while the strike situation remains 
unimproved. The Municipal Council of 
the International Settlement issued or- 
ders to the rice exchange on April 17 that 
closing prices on April 16 are to be the 
basis hereafter of new maximum levels for 
rice prices. 


Drastic Prohibitions on Certain Shanghai 
Shipments 


Export prohibitions on shipments from 
Shanghai to ports along the southward 
coast affected a total of 83 items enumer- 
ated in the customs notification of April 
5. The prohibitions are, of course, insti- 
gated by the Japanese authorities and 
are designed to prevent the commodities 
listed from entering Hong Kong or “Free” 
China. On the proscribed list are such 
general items as flashlights and cells, can- 
vas and rubber-soled shoes, machine 
tools, and steam boilers; but more sig- 
nificant commodities are also under the 
ban, such as scientific instruments for 
military purposes, motor cars, trucks, and 
parts, wires and cables, telephone, tele- 
graph, railway, and airplane materials, 
and a long list of others, including acids 
and glycerine, nitrates, petroleum prod- 
ucts, tires, and cement. 


Agricultural Output in Szechwan Prov- 
ince in 1940 Shows Decrease 


Recently released figures on the results 
of the 1940 harvest in Szechwan Province 
reveal that the production of all leading 
agricultural products was considerably 
smaller than in 1939—an important con- 
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tributing factor to the increasing cost of 
foodstuffs and other commodities in this 
area. In 1940, only 59 percent of the 
1939 rice crop was produced; 80 percent 
of the corn crop; 83 percent of the millet 
and soybean crop; and 97 percent of the 
kaoling output. The production of 
sweetpotatoes was 10 percent above the 
1939 crop, but the winter crop of barley, 
peas, broad beans, and oats was below 
that of the previous year. 

Of the chief agricultural products in 
this Province, it will be noted that the 
rice crop showed the largest decrease— 
and at a time when the demand for this 
commodity continued to __ increase. 
Szechwan Province is now one of the 
main sources of rice supply for the 
Chinese army, and in addition the popu- 
lation of the Province has considerably 
increased since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. 

Prospects for this year’s harvest can- 
not be determined as yet, though some 
officials are concerned over the lack of 
rain during the past few months—a sit- 
uation which, if long continued, will un- 
doubtedly have an adverse effect on the 
1941 harvests. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exrchange.—Exchange rates 
at Shanghai declined after the Easter 
holidays, as a result of the signing of the 
Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact and of 
the closure of the four Government 
banks on April 17 and April 18. Mer- 
chants’ buying and shorts covering 
caused a decline which, however, was ar- 
rested toward noon on April 17 after sell- 
ing operations. Interbank spot sales on 
the morning of April 18 were at the rate 
of 1 yuan for US$0.053:, with March 
and April delivery the same. Bank of 
Japan notes were higher at 1 yen for 
2.03 yuan, and military scrip was also 
higher at 45.875 yen for 100 Chinese 
yuan. Hua Hsing notes were redeemable 
at the rate of 1 yen for 1.86 Chinese 
yuan. Shanghai customs gold unit was 
quoted at Chinese yuan 5.317. 

International Postal Money Orders 
Sold for Federal Reserve Bank Notes at 
Tientsin.—Tientsin postal authorities on 
April 18 were reported to be permitting 
small purchases of international postal 
money orders directly in exchange for 
Federal Reserve Bank yuan notes at rates 
of 0.23145 U. S. cents and 14 pence—the 
official Japanese nominal rates for yen. 
On the same day, “fapi” at Tientsin was 
quoted at 0.0542 U. S. cents and 3% 
pence—hence the public rushed to buy 
at the higher rates quoted for F. R. B. 
(“Federal Reserve Bank”) yuan. In the 
absence of an official explanation, it is 
believed that the action of the postal 
authorities was intended to discredit 
“fapi” in North China and to increase 
the premium of F. R. B. yuan over that 
currency, thereby allowing the authori- 
ties to secure “fapi’ more cheaply for 
the purchase of foreign exchange in the 
open market. On April 18 the premium 
on F. R. B. currency was the highest on 
record, with only 51 F. R. B. yuan ex- 
changing for 100 Chinese yuan (“fapi”). 
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Establishment of Banks in Small Towns 
Announced—The Joint Administration 
Office of the four Chinese Government 
banks (the Central Bank, the Bank of 
Communications, the Bank of China, and 
the Farmers Bank of China) has an- 
nounced that it has decided to establish 
branch offices in towns with a population 
of 50,000 or more as well as smaller 
offices in less populated industrial 
and commercial centers. These small 
branches, employing only one or two 
clerks, are to handle remittances, make 
small loans, accept saving accounts, and 
sell Thrift and Saving Certificates. 

Such additional banking facilities are 
intended to further the development of 
unoccupied China, and to provide addi- 
tional bank credit which China urgently 
needs to finance its wartime activities 
and to control inflation. 

Reportedly, the Chinese Government 
banks have already established 250 
branches in interior cities since the out- 
break of hostilities. 
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1940 Net Profits of North China Trans- 
portation Co. Total $190,941.—Net prof- 
its of $190,941 were reported at this com- 
pany’s second shareholders’ meeting on 
December 24, 1940—derived from gross 
operating revenues of $220,414,363, less 
gross operating expenditures of $220,- 
223,422. Revenues were stated to include 
$206,182,412 from railway operations, 
$11,288,782 from operation of motor 
transportation facilities, $2,334,120 from 
navigation, and “interest” of $609,047. 
Operating expenditures included $196,- 
716,198 on railways, $14,612,157 on motor 
transportation, $5,261,672 on navigation, 
and $6,603,408 on interest. 

The North China Transportation Co. 
was established at Peking on April 17, 
1939, to take over from the South Man- 
churia Railway the operation of rail 
transportation facilities in North China 
and Inner Mongolia and to operate other 
transportation facilities in North China. 
This concern, a subsidiary of the monop- 
olistic Japanese-controlled North China 
Development Co., has a reported author- 
ized capital of $300,000,000, of which 
$75,600,000 was reported paid up as of 
January 20, 1939, including $67,200,000 
provided by the North China Develop- 
ment Co. Of the authorized capital, the 
North China Development Co. was al- 
lotted shares totaling $150,000,000; the 
South Manchuria Railway, $120,000,000; 
and the “North China Political Commis- 
sion,” $30,000,000. 

Total railway trackage operated by the 
Transportation Co. amounts to about 
6.295 kilometers, which carried 30,525,084 
tons of freight during the operating year 
ended March 31, 1940. Important rail- 
way lines were completed by Japanese 
military engineers during 1940 and 
turned over to this concern for operation, 
including a 150-kilometer line connect- 
ing Luan with Tungkwanchen (Tailo), 
in Shansi Province, and the 200-kilom- 
eter Shihkiachwang-Tehchow line. The 
last-mentioned railway is of particular 
importance because if it could be suc- 
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cessfully operated it would provide an 
alternative route for the shipment of 
goods between the Shansi and Inner 
Mongolia areas and Tsingtao—thereby 
alleviating traffic on the congested 
Peking-Suiyuan and Peking-Hankow 
lines and short-circuiting Peking and 
Tientsin. 

Motor-bus and truck services operated 
by the company were stated to exceed 
11,000 kilometers at the end of Septem- 
ber 1940. Revenues and expenditures for 
“navigation,” listed above, are presumed 
to include those from the operation of 
wharf, harbor, and lighterage facilities 
at Tientsin and Tangku, and from traffic 
on North China inland waterways. 


Cuba 
Economic Conditions 


Free Seed Rice To Be Distributed Among 
Growers 


The free distribution of seed rice to 
Cuban growers to the value of 30,000 
pesos has been authorized by presidential 
decree No. 910 of March 28, 1941. As 
heretofore, this aid is intended to stimu- 
late and increase rice production in Cuba. 
In 1939 about 2,300 growers, receiving 
110,250 pounds, or about one-third of 
the total quantity distributed, reported 
a crop of 18,034,000 pounds of unshelled 
rice valued at $315,575, which represents 
about 55 percent of the total rice crop 
harvested in Cuba in 1940. About 45 
percent of Cuban rice growers are under- 
stood to have been benefited by the dis- 
tribution of the free seed rice by the 
Government. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Countries Classified for Application of 
Import Tariff Schedules During 1941.— 
Foreign countries have been classified for 
Cuban customs-tariff purposes, under 
provisions of the Import Control Law, 
for the remainder of the calendar year 
1941 and until a similar classification is 
made early in 1942, by Cuban presidential 
decree No. 876 of March 24, 1941. The 
allocations of the various countries to the 
three tariff schedules have been made, as 
usual, on the basis of Cuban import and 
export statistics for the previous year, 
and represent no substantial change in 
the classifications prevailing during 1940, 
except as indicated in parentheses. 

Under terms of the decree, the Cuban 
minimum tariff rates apply to articles 
grown, produced, or manufactured in Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Canada, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Peru, Puerto Rico, El 
Salvador, Uruguay, Venezuela, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, Eire, Finland, Hun- 
gary (subject to the maximum tariff in 
1940), Lithuania, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Switzerland, Yugoslavia (subject to 
the maximum tariff in 1940), the Union 
of South Africa, New Zealand, Egypt, 
French Morocco, Syria, and the Philippine 
Islands (subject to the maximum tariff 
during 1940). 
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The Cuban intermediate tariff rates 
(minimum duties plus a surtax of 25 per- 
cent of duty) apply to goods imported 
from the Dominican Republic (entitled 
to the minimum tariff in 1940), China 
(subject to the maximum tariff in 1940), 
and Sweden (subject to the maximum 
tariff in 1940). 

The Cuban maximum general tariff 
rates (double the minimum duties) will 
apply to goods grown, produced, or manu- 
factured in Brazil (subject to the mini- 
mum tariff in 1940), Ecuador (subject to 
the minimum tariff in 1940), Mexico, 
Paraguay, Newfoundland, Czechoslovakia, 
Danzig, Germany (subject to intermedi- 
ate duties during 1940), Greece (subject 
to the minimum duties in 1940), Poland, 
Portugal (subject to the minimum tariff 
since June 1940), Rumania, Soviet Union, 
British India, Japan, Thailand, Palestine, 
the Netherlands West Indies, and Aus- 
tralia (subject to the intermediate tariff 
in 1940). 

Specific provision continues for the ap- 
plication of the exclusively preferential 
customs treatment accorded by Cuba to 
the United States; and imports from 
Chile, France, Italy, Spain, and the 
United Kingdom will continue to receive 
the benefits of the Cuban minimum duties 
accorded under existing commercial 
agreements, except to the United States. 
Imports from the French colonies, pro- 
tectorates, and mandates, and those from 
the Balearic Islands, the Canary Is- 
lands, and other Spanish possessions, will 
also continue to enjoy the minimum tariff 
rates, in accordance with stipulated pro- 
visions of existing most-favored-nation 
treaties. 

Proposal To Grant Duty Drawback on 
Containers of All Kinds Used in Exporting 
Domestic Products—An amendment to 
the general provisions of the Cuban cus- 
toms tariff was proposed in a presidential 
message to the Cuban Congress on March 
18, 1941, to provide for the payment of 
a drawback of duty on imported con- 
tainers that are used for the exportation 
of Cuban products, within a period of 2 
years from the date of importation of 
such containers. The drawback (95 per- 
cent of the import duty) is to be paid 
to the importer within 6 months from the 
date of importation, provided that the 
manufactured articles are exported 
through the same customhouse through 
which importation was effected. The 
same concession is to be granted on con- 
tainers reexported by domestic industries. 

Provision already exists for a draw- 
back of Cuban import duty on sugar bags 
within a period of 2 years, and the pro- 
posed modification would extend the 
same benefits to other containers—main- 
ly crates imported from the United States 
for use in packing Cuban fresh fruit and 
vegetables. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement for Barter Trade During 
First Half of 1941 Concluded With Hun- 
gary—An agreement between Denmark 
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and Hungary, effective March 5, 1941, 
establishes the limits within which the 
products of the two countries may be 
reciprocally exchanged by means of pri- 
vate barter transactions during the first 
half of 1941, according to Nachrichten 
fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, March 10, 1941. 
A maximum of 2,000,000 Danish crowns is 
fixed for Hungarian exports to Denmark 
and a like amount for the compensating 
imports of Danish goods. Denmark is 
to supply Hungary with machines, ma- 
chine parts, chemicals, calfskins, seeds, 
and canned fish and is to receive, in re- 
turn, various seeds (principally legumes) , 
tobacco, radio tubes, light bulbs, textile 
articles, photographic paper, and other 
commodities. 


Egypt 


Business conditions during January 
and February showed no marked change 
over preceding months. A very gradual 
improvement was noted in collections, 
and payments on old notes were made 
somewhat more regularly, reflecting the 
increase of currency circulation and bet- 
ter profits, but on the whole the situation 
is said to be slow. While local banks 
have been slightly more liberal in grant- 
ing credits on securities and merchan- 
dise, credits are still restricted. 
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State Railway Receipts Increase— 
Egyptian State Raiiway receipts from the 
beginning of the fiscal year, May 1, 1940, 
to December 31, 1940, amounted to 
£E4,343,167, compared with £E3,676,180, 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
Operating expenses showed an increase 
likewise and were £E2,901,448 as against 
£E2,823,893 in the previous comparable 
period. 

The net earnings (receipts less ex- 
penditures) were £E1,441,719, or 33.2 per- 
cent of the gross earnings, as compared 
with £E852,287, 23.18 percent of the gross 
earnings, the year before. Although the 
passenger traffic on the main line of the 
Egyptian State Railways was less active 
than a year ago, receipts were higher as 
a result of increases effected in the rail- 


way fares. 
Finland 
Foreign Trade in 1940 


Imports of civilian goods into Finland 
during 1940, according to preliminary 
statistics, dropped about 30 percent to 
5,179,600,000 Finnish marks ($96,858,- 
520), while exports decreased 60 percent 
to 2,980,300,000 Finnish marks ($55,731,- 
610), thus leaving an excess of imports 
over exports for the year of 2,199,300,000 
marks ($41,126,910). (Conversion made 
at rate of 1 Finnish mark=$0.0187.) 
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Imports and exports by main commod- 
ity groups are presented below: 


{In millions of Finnish marks] 











Group | 1940 1939 
IMPORTS 
Raw materials. -_- Sere ky 2, 959. 3 
Machines. -- ; : 799. 6 1, 857.9 
Industrial products - - - 578.8 1, 791.9 
Food products. - -.----- nivewwal! ce 963. 5 
eee Eee 25. 1 3.8 
Dairy products 93. 5 2.0 
Fruit. -_- : bat 38. 9 118.1 
Coffee, tea, and spices_. : 125. 7 205. 4 
PSST La searatiata | 328, 1 113.5 
Flour-mill products--_--...._--| 60. 1 59. 1 
Sugar and confectionery | 247.0 211.1 
- "Vai ers 110. 4 122.9 
EXPORTS 
Feedstuffs _ _ - ‘ ae 69.9 608. 0 
Lumber and wood goods soot Say.t 2, 835.6 
Products of paper industry 1,011.2 3, 378.0 
Other goods ‘ we 662. 1 888. 7 
i 








Imports of war materials not included 
in the above figures reportedly reached a 
considerable amount during the year. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bed Feathers, Down, Prepared Fur- 
skins, Certain Vegetable Substances and 
Waste: Export Licenses Required.— 
Licenses were required for exportation 
from France of raw bed feathers and 
down, furskins prepared or sewn in pieces, 
and vegetable substances and wastes not 
otherwise specified in the customs tariff, 
by decrees of February 8 and March 5, 
1941, published in the Journal Officiel on 
February 17 and 18 and March 6. 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Japanese Merchandise 
Facilitated.—_Importation of Japanese 
merchandise into Indochina will no 
longer be subject to the special certificate 
required by the decree of July 5, 1939, 
according to a notice issued by the Cus- 
toms Office, published in the Journal] Of- 
ficiel de l’Indochine Francaise of Febru- 
ary 5, 1941. The previous decree, 
published August 10, 1939, provided that 
the importation into France, French 
colonies and protectorates of merchan- 
dise of Japanese origin, or shipped from 
Japan, was prohibited unless covered by 
a special certificate duly visaed by the 
French consular authorities in Japan. 

Reciprocal Tariff Concessions between 
Indochina and France, Tunisia, Algeria, 
Morocco, and French Colonies.—Recip- 
rocal tariff concessions between the just- 
mentioned countries are provided for in 
an Indochinese customs notice, published 
in the Journal Officiel de 1l’Indochine 
Francaise of January 22, 1941. The 
notice contains the following lists: Prod- 
ucts of French or Algerian origin import- 
able into Indochina duty free; products 
of French or Algerian origin subject to a 
reduction from the minimum duty upon 
importation into Indochina; products 
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originating in the French colonies im- 
portable into Indochina duty free; prod- 
ucts of Moroccan and Tunisian origin 
importable into Indochina duty free; In- 
dochinese products importable into 
France and Algeria duty free; Indo- 
chinese products importable duty free 
into the French colonies, including 
Tunisia; and Indochinese products im- 
portable into Tunisia duty free. 


Greece 
Economic Conditions 


During 1940 the economic situation in 
Greece became progressively worse. 
Business was relatively favorable in the 
first half of the year, while many normal 
trade routes remained open. However, 
disruption of Mediterranean shipping, 
following Italy’s entry into the war, com- 
pletely changed the picture; the cost of 
imports rose sharply, foreign purchasers 
of Greek products were more hesitant, 
business indicators began to move lower, 
Government finances were subjected to 
the strain of additional defense expendi- 
tures, and the drachma depreciated 
further. 

In the last 2 months of 1940 the ad- 
verse economic effect of Italy’s invasion 
of Greece was partly offset by substantial 
credits from Great Britain. The for- 
eign-trade turn-over was slightly less in 
value than in 1939 but considerably 
smaller in volume, reflecting higher 
prices. Crops were generally smaller, 
and industrial and mining output also 
was less. Note circulation expanded and 
the reserve of gold and foreign exchange 
was also larger. Foreign-exchange reg- 
ulations continued in effect. Commer- 
cial transactions remained largely on a 
cash basis. 


Foreign Trade Steady—Trade With 
United States Up 


Despite a sharp drop during the last 
2 months of 1940, the turn-over for the 
year compared favorably with 1939, im- 
ports totaling 12,215,326,000 drachmas 
(12,275,404,000 in 1939) and _ exports 
9,079,380,000 (9,199,867,000). In consid- 
ering this comparison, especially in im- 
ports, it should be noted that the total 
value was expanded by higher freight and 
insurance rates, while the drachma also 
depreciated during the year; for example, 
the volume of imports declined to 1,450,- 
102 metric tons in 1940 from 2,483,646 in 
1939. Exports also declined to 498,816 
metric tons from 1,256,719, but this was 
attributed chiefly to smaller shipments 
of low-value minerals, whereas tobacco 
exports were larger. 

Trade by countries showed little change 
from 1939; Germany maintained its lead- 
ing position as purchaser and supplier, 
but a decrease in imports from Germany 
(2,871,301,000 drachmas against 3,674,- 
428,000) and a substantial advance in ex- 
ports (3,430,562,000 against 2,531,969,- 
000) left a balance in Greece’s favor, re- 
versing the position prevailing at the end 
of 1939. The United States was second 
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as a market for Greek exports, taking 
2,273,842,000 drachmas (1,991,250,000 in 
1939) and third (preceded by Rumania) 
as a supplier of Greek purchases, furnish- 
ing 1,389,253,000 drachmas (863,989,000) . 
Imports from Rumania, Turkey, Hun- 
gary, Italy, and Sweden increased, 
whereas those from Yugoslavia, the 
United Kingdom, Argentina, and India 
declined. Exports to Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia, and Italy were larger, but ship- 
ments to Egypt, the United Kingdom, 
and Sweden were less; exports to Ru- 
mania and Hungary were about the same 
as in the preceding year. 


Crops Smaller—Industry Recedes 


Most crops in 1940 were below the pre- 
vious year. Tobacco, chief cash product, 
yielded about 48,900 metric tons, a de- 
crease of 14 percent, owing to a reduction 
in area planted. Wheat was estimated 
at 896,000 metric tons (normally suffi- 
cient for about 60 percent of local re- 
quirements), compared with 1,040,000 in 
1939. The currant crop was 10 percent 
larger, totaling 121,775 metric tons, 
whereas raisin production declined by 30 
percent to 23,000 metric tons. Cotton 
yield was slightly larger, but the olive 
crop fell to 24,000 tons from 30,000 tons— 
war conditions and transport difficulties 
accounting for the latter’s decline. Pur- 
chase of 87 percent of the raisin crop and 
33 percent of the currant yield by the 
British Government was reported. 

Industry suffered progressively in 1940; 
already feeling the effect of the war in the 
first half of the year, factory production 
receded steadily after June, reaching the 
lowest level in several years after the 
outbreak of the Greco-Italian war in Oc- 
tober. Military and textile plants, flour 
mills, and chemical factories operated at 
normal capacity, while the output of 
leather, building materials, paper, iron 
and steel products, and electric power 
was sharply curtailed. 

Mining Output Lower—Prices Rise 

Production of leading minerals was 
limited to domestic requirements, as 
shipments of strategic materials to cen- 
tral Europe were discouraged, and inade- 
quate shipping facilities handicapped ex- 
ports to other areas. Lignite mines were 
unusually active, supplementing reduced 
imports of coal, but production of this 
commodity was also reduced in the last 
2 months of 1940 by lack of transport. 

Sharp advances occurred in all com- 
modity prices; the wholesale index 
(1928=100) reached 163.5 in December 
from 140 a year earlier; the cost-of-living 
index rose to 2643.6 from 2216.2; the 
domestic-products index to 139.5 from 
127.8, and the imported-cemmodities in- 
dex to 182.6 from 148.9. 


Exchange and Finance 


Recent Developments Summarized. — 
Note circulation rose to 15,369,000,000 
drachmas at the end of 1940 (9,453,000,- 
000 end of 1939) from 11,525,000,000 on 
October 23, 1940 (last pre-war weekly 
statement). Gold and foreign exchange 
holdings expanded to 11,856,000,000 
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drachmas on December 31, 1940, an in- 
crease of 7,633,000,000 over the previous 
year—the gain being attributed to ad- 
vances of more than £9,000,000 by Great 
Britain to help Greece’s war campaign. 
Government obligations to the Bank of 
Greece advanced to 16,821,000,000 drach- 
mas from 13,270,000,000 at the end of 
1939, while demand deposits rose to 16,- 
820,000,000 from 11,545,000,000. The 
ratio of gold and foreign exchange to 
note circulation plus demand and for- 
eign-exchange liabilities increased to 
34.8 percent at the end of 1940 from 19.6 
a year previous. 

Most commercial transactions were on 
a cash basis, as credits were sharply re- 
stricted, both banks and merchants 
maintaining a highly liquid position. 
Following the establishment of a mora- 
torium, effective October 28, 1940, on 
most branches of commercial activity, 
the Government proceeded to liberalize 
credits so as to ease the stringency which 
this measure caused, by permitting the 
Agricultural Bank to be more lenient 
with seeding loans. 

Banks experienced two runs on sight 
deposits, first during May-June, and the 
second on the outbreak of the Greco- 
Italian war; both were successfully met 
by emergency expansion of note circu- 
lation and short-term advances by the 
Bank of Greece to other banks. Re- 
strictions on the withdrawal of sight de- 
posits were enforced from the first day of 
the Greco-Italian war, but these were 
gradually liberalized and were totally re- 
moved early in 1941. 

The drachma remained pegged de 
facto to the pound sterling throughout 
the year. The official rate continued to 
be 546 (buying) to 550 (selling) drachmas 
per pound until May 11, when the Bank 
of Greece changed it to 530-535, as a re- 
sult of the weakness in the exchange 
value of English sterling. On June 12 
the rate was definitely fixed at 530-538, 
remaining at this figure until the end of 
1940. The rate for United States dollar 
notes since June 12, 1940, has been 140 
(buying) and 152.50 (selling). 

Foreign-exchange regulations remained 
practically the same throughout 1940-41, 
with minor changes intended to preserve 
the gold and exchange holdings of the 
country and to maintain the stability of 
the currency. 

Dollar exchange was made available to 
pay for authorized imports from the 
United States either against shipping 
documents on arrival in Greece or by a 
letter of credit established in New York 
on the basis of a pro forma invoice. 

Security prices declined during the 
first 10 months of 1940, the index of 
Stock prices reaching 93.5 in September 
as compared with 116.1 in January 1940, 
while bond prices dropped to 90.1 in 
September from 95.6 in January, follow- 
ing a slight rally; the Athens Stock Ex- 
change was closed on October 28 and re- 
opened on December 18, when both bond 
and stock prices registered moderate 
advances. 

Actual receipts during the first 7 
months of 1940-41 (April 1 to October 
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31) were running about 5 percent above 
the previous corresponding period. Ad- 
justed budget estimates for 1940-41 an- 
ticipated receipts of 15,030,341,000 drach- 
mas and expenditures of 19,143,603,000— 
increasing the original deficit. The ad- 
justment included chiefly an increase in 
military expenditures on October 31, 
1940, to 6,471,000,000 from’ 3,668,000,000; 
this does not include heavy naval appro- 
priations for prosecution of war with 
Italy, which began October 28, 1940. 

Revenues pledged to the service of the 
foreign debt declined in 1940 to 4,470,000,- 
000 drachmas from 4,909,000,000 in 
1939, chiefly by reason of a drop in 
customs receipts (1,409,000,000 against 
1,884,C00,000). 

Interest payments on foreign debt were 
increased to 43 percent from 40 percent 
of the contractual interest rate, by an 
agreement reached in London in Janu- 
ary 1940. The public debt on September 
30, 1940, stood at 95,000,000,000 drach- 
mas, or 10,000,000,000 more than a year 
earlier; the only actual change was an 
increase of 1,000,000,000 in internal loans, 
the remainder being due to depreciation 
of the drachma. 
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War Hits Shipping and Railway 
Transport.—Shipping activity, a leading 
source of national income has been 
sharply affected by the war. Earnings 
abroad were substantially larger as a re- 
sult of higher rates and increasing short- 
age of tonnage; at the same time severe 
losses were sustained through enemy ac- 
tion. Coastwise traffic slackened until 
the war with Italy necessitated the 
mobilization of all available steamers. 
The number of vessels laid up in Greek 
ports during the first three-quarters of 
1940 averaged 63,000 gross tons monthly, 
compared with 150,000 in the same pe- 
riod of 1939. 

Railway freight and passenger traffic 
declined during the first 10 months of 
1940 as compared with 1939, in conse- 
quence of business inactivity. In the last 
2 months of the year, commercial traffic 
was suspended in favor of military needs. 


Guatemala 
Commercial Law Digests 


Commission Agents in Guatemala 
must Register Names of their Princi- 
pals.—All commission agents or repre- 
sentatives of foreign firms applying for 
a permit to do business in Guatemala. 
must register the names of their foreign 
principals, according to a recent decree 
published in the local press March 29, 
1941. Moreover, the local agent or rep- 
resentative in Guatemala must register 
each one of the foreign organizations for 
which he is acting as agent or repre- 
sentative. Representatives of foreign 
firms who have already obtained their 
license to do business must furnish the 
required information within a period of 
30 days, after the law becomes effective. 

Failure to report the information re- 
quired by law or failure to give notice of 
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any changes or modifications will be 
punished by the Ministry of Finance and 
Public Credit by canceling the license. 
In lieu of such cancelation appropriate 
fines may be imposed according to the 
gravity of the case. Hereafter the in- 
spection service of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance will maintain a register of agents 
or representatives of foreign houses au- 
thorized to do business in the country. 
Although the effective date of the 
foregoing decree has not yet been an- 
nounced, it will presumably be effective 
as soon as published in the Oficial 
Gazette. It is reported that some com- 
plaints have been made in local business 
circles concerning the detailed nature of 
the information required, and minor 
changes in the decree may possibly be 
made before it becomes effective. (Ex- 
ecutive Decree No. 2199, dated March 29, 


1941.) 
Haiti 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—In the first 5 
months (October 1940 to February 1941) 
of the fiscal year 1940-41, revenues were 
15,594,000 gourdes and expenditures 14,- 
347,000 gourdes, compared with 16,789,- 
000 and 16,442,000 gourdes, respectively, 
in the corresponding period of 1939-40. 
During the 1940-41 period ordinary ac- 
counts (excluding the nonfiscal and pub- 
lic-works contract items) showed an ex- 
cess of revenues over expenditures 
amounting to 1,433,000 gourdes. The 
unobligated Treasury surplus stood at 
1,123,000 on February 28, 1941, compared 
with 1,879,000 at the close of February 
1940. 

Cumulative expenditures under the 
public-works contract of July 6, 1938, 
amounted to 21,531,000 gourdes at the 
end of February 1941. 

The gross public debt, as of February 
28, 1941, was 64,881,000 gourdes, com- 
pared with 56.276,000 gourdes at the end 
of February 1940. 


ee 
Hawaii 
Economic Conditions 

Higher sugar prices and steadily rising 
volume of retail trade were the outstand- 
ing factors in Hawaiian business during 
March. Sugar prices reached the high- 
est level in March since October 1939, 
while retail business during the first 
quarter of the current year increased 23 
percent over the corresponding period in 
1940. 

Shipments of sugar to the mainland in 
the first quarter amounted to 177,780 
short tons, a decline of 10,070 tons com- 
pared with the first 3 months of 1940. 
Shipments to the mainland of canned 
pineapple and juice totaled 5,500,000 
cases during the first quarter this year. 

March bank clearings increased over 
the corresponding month in 1940, as did 
real-estate transactions. The estimated 
cost of new construction in Honolulu, ex- 
clusive of Federal projects, was more 
than $1,111,500, compared with $782,090 
in March 1940. 
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Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


1941-42 Budget—Both revenues and 
expenditures for 1941-42 are estimated at 
11,446,000 lempiras. The most important 
items are (in thousands of lempiras): 
Revenues—Customs, 3,914; monopolies, 
2,584; stamp taxes, 1,051; services, 2,210; 
various revenues, 286; special revenues, 
1,774; total, 11,819; minus exchange and 
cumulative funds, 373; total, 11,446. Ex- 
penditures—Legislature, 149: Govern- 
ment, 1,426; Sanitation, 165; Charity, 246; 
Foreign Relations, 499; War, Navy, and 
Aviation, 2,368; Education, 1,107; Treas- 
ury, 1,182; public credit, 900; Develop- 
ment, 1,630; special treasuries, 1,476; 
judiciary, 298. (La Gaceta, Tegucigalpa, 
March 19, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee Quota Agreement Ratified —The 
Pan American Coffee Quota Agreement, 
signed November 28, 1940, by the United 
States and 14 coffee-producing countries 
of Latin America, was ratified by the 
Honduran Government February 11, 1941. 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Five-Month Trade and Payments Ar- 
rangement Concluded With Norway.— 
An arrangement under which Norway is 
to supply Hungary with 1,100,000 crowns’ 
worth of Norwegian products during the 
period March 1 to July 31, 1941, and re- 
ceive in return during that period 1,700,- 
000 crowns’ worth of Hungarian goods, 
was signed March 1, 1941, according to 
Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
March 10, 1941. 

Agreement for Barter Trade During 
First Half of 1941 Concluded With Den- 
mark.—See Denmark. 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Newsprint: Import’ Licenses Re- 


quired —Importation of newsprint has 
been made subject to license in British 
India, effective with shipments on and 
after April 12, according to an announce- 
ment at Calcutta, April 16, 1941. Im- 
port licenses will be issued on the basis 
of imports during the 6-months period 
August 1940 to January 1941, inclusive. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Jan- 
uary 11, 1941, for announcement of license 
requirement on paper other than newsprint. | 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Mules and Horses: Made Sub- 
ject to Export Duty.—Mules less than 14 
years old_and mares and horses up to 12 
years old have been made subject to ex- 
port duty in Mexico, by a decree pub- 
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lished in the Diario Oficial March 26, 
1941. The new duties are understood to 
be for the purpose of protecting the 
stock-raising industry. 

Under the terms of the decree, mules 
less than 14 years old, unbroken or 
bronco, when their height is over 1.35 
meters, will be subject to export duty at 
50 pesos per head, and mules, not Speci- 
fied, 200 pesos per head. Mares up to 
12 years old and horses of the same age, 
when black, sorrel, dark brown, or roan, 
will be subject to export duty at 200 pesos 
per head, while horses up to 12 years old, 
of a height not more than 1.40 meters 
and of a color not specified in the pre- 
ceding category, will be dutiable at 50 
pesos per head. 

In addition, there is a general export 
surtax of 12 percent of duty. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Shipment of Mining Prod- 
ucts by Air.—A recent regulation of the 
Law of Taxes and Fees on the mining in- 
dustry of Mexico provides that mining 
products sent by air must be accompanied 
by documents showing that the produc- 
tion taxes due have been paid. For this 
purpose officials are authorized to issue 
transit invoices. Aviation companies are 
required to present a statement within 
the first 10 days of each month to the Bu- 
reau of Special Taxes of the Ministry of 
Finance, covering all mining products 
transported by them during the previous 
month, giving the dates of shipment and 
delivery, name of the shipper and con- 
signee, weight and class of the products, 
number and date of proof of payment (as 
explained above) or of the transit invoice, 
and the place of origin of the products. 
(Mexican Federal Diario Oficial, March 
28, 1941.) 

Taxation: Tax Exemption for New In- 
dustries—Several authorizations have 
recently been granted by the Mexican 
Government with respect to taxes of va- 
rious kinds on the new industries for 
which such applications have been made. 
On March 25 an authorization was grant- 
ed exempting the manufacture of liquid 
caustic soda from the taxes generally ap- 
plicable to this industry. The manufac- 
turer is allowed a period of 180 days in 
which to commence operations. 

On March 24 an authorization was 
granted exempting the new industry of 
frozen fowl and broken eggs in tins from 
various taxes for 5 years. A period of 
180 days is allowed in which to commence 
operations. On March 27 a new industry 
for the construction of gliders and skis 
for sports was granted the usual exemp- 
tion, with a period of 30 days in which to 
commence operations. This was fol- 
lowed on March 31 by a similar exemp- 
tion for the utilization of marine products 
in the extraction of oils and elaboration 
ot fats for cooking and fertilization. The 
last-mentioned manufacturer was also 
authorized to import his machinery and 
equipment free of duty. (Mexican Fed- 
eral Diario Oficial of the dates given 
above.) 
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Transport and Communication 


Funds Earmarked For Railway Con- 
struction.—The Ministry of Communica- 
tions has earmarked 14,000,000 pesos to 
begin work on a Federal railway to con- 
nect Punto Penasco, on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and Santa Ana, a town 324 kilo- 
meters west of that port. Very little, if 
anything, has been done on the road as 
yet, though bids for 60 kilometers of rails 
have been invited. The railway is to 
pass through a number of farming com- 
munities which have asked the Govern- 
ment to consider construction of four 
connecting roads at an estimated cost of 
200,000 pesos each. The railway will 
open up and link together valuable agri- 
cultural lands and will permit the ready 
export of crops destined to the interior 
and to the United States border. 


Netherlands 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Pians To Expand Government’s 
Assistance to Fisheries 

Pursuing the established governmental 
policy of making the islands self-suf- 
ficient as to food supplies, the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs has recently 
submitted to the Volksraad a proposed 
plan to expand the government’s assist- 
ance to local fisheries. Chief among the 
projects is enlargement of the equip- 
ment being used by the Institute of Sea 
Fisheries, which will include the acqui- 
sition of a number of vessels for carry- 
ing on the work of the Institute amongst 
the islands. 


Exchange and Finance 


Netherlands Indies Establishes Postal 
Agency at Singapore—A Netherlands 
Indies postal agency has been established 
at Singapore, by an order promulgated 
January 21, 1941. Reportedly, the pur- 
pose of the agency is to exercise censor- 
ship and control of foreign-exchange 
traffic between the Straits Settlements 
and the Netherlands Indies. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quota Restriction on Sanitary 
Earthenware Extended—The import 
quota restriction on sanitary earthen- 
ware has been extended for a period of 
1 year from March 1, 1941, by decree of 
the Governor General of the Netherlands 
Indies, published as Staatsblad No. 40. 
The maximum quantities of sanitary 
earthenware that may be imported into 
this country during the new restriction 
period are the same as those established 
for the preceding 12-month period. 

Import Quota Restrictions on Cotton 
Blankets and Baih Towels Extended.— 
The import quota restrictions on cotton 
blankets and bath towels, which expired 
on March 1, 1941, have been extended for 
a period of 1 year. The maximum quan- 
tities of cotton blankets and bath towels 
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that may be imported into the Nether- 
lands Indies during the new restriction 
period are the same as those established 
for the preceding 12 months. 

Extension of Crisis Ordinances on Tea, 
Cinchona, Coffee, and Cocoa.—By decrees 
of the Governor General, the “Crisis 
Tea Ordinance,” “Crisis Cinchona Ordi- 
nance,” and “Crisis Coffee and Cocoa Or- 
dinance” have been extended for a 
period of 3 years from January 1, 1941. 
Under these ordinances a certain amount 
of levy is charged for the issuance of ex- 
port licenses for the products in ques- 
tion, and the receipts from such levy are 
used to defray the costs of continuing 
the experimental work for the benefit of 
the growers of such products. 

Establishment of Kapok Exchange 
Proposed.—Establishment of a kapok ex- 
change in the Netherlands Indies was 
proposed at a meeting of the Netherlands 
Indies Union of Kapok Producers on Jan- 
uary 30, 1941, at Semarang in mid-Java. 
It was reported that the proposal was 
accepted, and a drive will be made to 
have the kapok producers in east Java 
also join the exchange. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Relief from Certain Tazes 
Proposed.—Under date of February 5, 
1941, the government of the Netherlands 
Indies submitted to the Volksraad (Peo- 
ple’s Council) for approval a draft ordi- 
nance proposing relief to those liable to 
the levy of the income, capital, war- 
profits and wages taxes, and the legacy 
duties, in cases where it is impossible for 
persons subject to these taxes to obtain 
such property or the returns therefrom 
as a result of war conditions. Under 
existing law, taxpayers are required to 
pay taxes on their properties and returns 
from properties or other sources abroad. 
As it has become increasingly difficult 
for the taxpayers on the one hand to 
fulfill their tax obligations, and for the 
tax collectors to determine the value of 
the property in question or the returns 
from such property, the proposed law 
would definitely eliminate such property 
from taxation for the duration of the 
war. 

Proposed Road Tax to Replace Com- 
pulsory Commutative Labor in Outer 
Islands.—A draft bill has been submitted 
to the Volksraad (People’s Council) pro- 
posing a road tax (Road Tax Ordinance 
1941) with the object of abolishing the 
so-called “heerendienst” or compulsory 
labor that natives in certain parts of the 
Outer Islands are still required to per- 
form each year for the proper mainte- 
nance of roads. 


Netherlands 
West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Trade with the United States, particu- 
larly in foodstuffs, continued on a favor- 
able level, and the outlook for a continua- 
tion of this trade is bright. Owing to 
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the smaller number of tourists now com- 
ing to the islands, some firms that for- 
merly depended almost entirely on this 
class of trade are replacing their tourist 
merchandise with staple lines. Ample 
credit continued to be available to well- 
established firms during March, and the 
collection situation was reported as good. 
There is no unemployment in Curacao at 
present, and no bankruptcies of any im- 
portance were reported during March. 

The phosphate mine at Newport is 
again operating with approximately 350 
employees—the relatively large stock of 
phosphate rock which was on hand iast 
summer, when the mine was closed, hav- 
ing been shipped. 

New and higher duties became effective 
by governmental decree of March 24, 
1941, on beer, distilled liquors, cigars, 
cigareties, champagne and other wines, 
and on motion-picture films imported 
into the Netherlands West Indies. The 
Governor of Curacao also decreed, effec- 
tive April 1, 1941, an increase of 10 per- 
cent on all other imports, over existing 
rates of duty. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 19, 1941.) 

Slightly higher retail prices, which 
were attributed to higher freight tates, 
were already in effect in Curacao before 
the new duties were applied, and, on ac- 
count of the higher duties now applicable, 
further retail price increases have been 
made, particularly on the items men- 
tioned above. It is not believed, however, 
that these increases will appreciably af- 
fect the sale of American goods. 


Newfoundland 

Most trade indexes for recent periods 
continued to reflect business improve- 
ment. Railway traffic has been consid- 
erably heavier; bank clearings have in- 
creased; expenditures for relief have de- 
clined; retail sales have been much larger, 
and imports from the United States have 
exceeded expectations. 

Living costs have shown a tendency to 
rise. Retail coal prices are expected to 
be increased sometime in April, coal deal- 
ers having obtained permission from the 
government to make increases when they 
replenished their stocks. 

The Newfoundland fisheries outlook 
was favorable during March; prices were 
higher and the Government’s stock of 
salt codfish was lower than a year ago. 

Work at mines and paper mills con- 
tinued active, with the exception of the 
Wabana Mines at Bell Island, which con- 
tinued to operate on a half-time basis 
during March. 

Newsprint shipments have been heavy. 
A sulphite mill at Corner Brook was 
opened in the latter part of March. 


Government Finance 


A favorable outlook for Government 
finance appears in statistics released by 
the Department of Finance for nine 
months of the fiscal year from July 1940. 
In terms of Canadian dollars, revenue 
for this period reached 10,468,000, com- 
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pared with 8,916,000 for the like period 
of 1939-40. Expenditures aggregated 
10,167,000 Canadian dollars in the 
1940-41 period, against 11,286,000 for the 
first nine months of the fiscal year 
1939-40. 


New Zealand 
Most lines of business operated at rec- 
ord high levels during March. On the 
other hand, the general economic situa- 
tion was clouded by the possibility of an 
electric-power shortage, .war-industry 
strikes, reduction in United Kingdom 
purchases of New Zealand products (par- 
ticularly meat), and a fear that short- 
age of shipping facilities will further 
limit New Zealand exports. The com- 
munity was warned that hard times in- 
evitably lie ahead, and that there will be 
a necessity for drastic sacrifices, to be 

borne equally by all. j ; 


Agricultural Situation 


Butter graded for export for the 7 
months ended February 28 totaled 110,483 
long tons, and cheese export gradings 
during the same period were 84,620 long 
tons—increases of 9 and 29 percent, re- 
spectively, over the same months of the 
previous season. Cheese production will 
be stimulated at the expense of butter, the 
exports of which are to be reduced. 

Failure of the British Government to 
renew the meat-purchasing ugreement 
with New Zealand is causing grave con- 
cern. Extension of the meat-canning in- 
dustry and enlargement of cold-storage 
facilities were proposed. Meat exports 
this year are expected to be at least 6 
million pounds less than last year. 

Wheat cultivation on 300,000 acres, to 
assure self-sufficiency for New Zealand, 
will probably be undertaken this year. 


Manufacturing 


The Government’s program of expand- 
ing production of munitions and other 
essential articles has put an increasing 
drain on electric-power resources. Con- 
tinuation of the half hour of daylight- 
saving time throughout the year and 
partial black-out of coastal cities (which 
is now in force) have been decided on. 

The week-old strike in the railway 
workshops was settled. Further im- 
portant labor unrest does not seem likely 
at present. 

The Government has announced that 
the iron works at Onekaka will be re- 
conditioned and opened for the produc- 
tion of pig iron. Electric furnaces and 
roller mill for the conversion of some 
10,000 tons of steel scrap, available annu- 
ally, is being sought from the United 
Kingdom. 


Exchange and Finance 


Sterling Funds Held—Net sterling 
funds held by the Reserve Bank on March 
24 totaled £17,000,000 (in round figures), 
compared with £11,000,000 a year before. 
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e 
Nicaragua 
Economic Conditions 

No unusual developments were notice- 
able in the February business situation in 
most parts of Nicaragua. Declining 
stocks of imported merchandise and un- 
certainty of replacements had a discour- 
aging effect on wholesale and retail 
trade. A definite shipping shortage, 
with consequent long delays in delivery 
of orders, contributed to this situation. 

A slow rise in prices of some imported 
materials has caused importers to antic- 
ipate that the advance will continue to 
affect the delivered cost of merchandise, 
thus further restricting the purchasing 
power of the people which for some time 
has reflected generally higher living costs. 

The few domestic industries in Nica- 
ragua continued normal operations. 
Equipment for a new cement-manufac- 
turing plant will soon be installed, and 
negotiations are in progress for establish- 
ment of a cotton-spinning and weaving 
plant in Managua. 

Construction in Managua showed little 
tendency to decline, although there were 
fewer new projects. There has been con- 
siderable demand for skilled workmen in 
certain trades with no serious unemploy- 
ment. Operations on the Pan-American 
Highway construction provided steady 
work. 


Foreign Trade 


While no sharp change occurred sev- 
eral factors combined to influence the 
foreign trade. A considerable volume of 
accumulated merchandise was cleared 
from the Customs warehouse as a result 
of efforts of the exchange authorities to 
clear up unpaid drafts covering such 
orders, but the normal flow of merchan- 
dise through the Customs is nevertheless 
reported to have been somewhat slower 
than during the comparative period of 
1940. On the other hand, stimulated in- 
terest in gold mining and larger ship- 
ments of mining equipment and supplies 
which entered Nicaragua offset to some 
extent the downward trend in general 
merchandise imports. 


Credit and Collections 


Little change was seen in the credit 
and collection situation. Retail mer- 
chants continued to extend credit on a 
cautious basis, a policy encouraged by 
the existence of low stocks and the fear 
of stock replacement difficulties. Bank 
credits were granted in normal quanti- 
ties for the season but there was some- 
what greater scrutiny of client’s assets 
before loans were made than was the 
case a year ago. Collections by the 
banks proceeded without any extraordi- 
nary difficulty, and the high prices re- 
ceived for coffee by growers permitted 
them to meet their obligations with 
somewhat greater ease than was the case 
in 1940. 


Agricultural Situation 


The principal agricultural crops 
showed no great change in their condi- 
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tion nor in the harvest totals. Coffee, 
the most important contributor to the 
agricultural economy of the country, was 
much below normal in output, but con- 
tinued to benefit from high prices quoted 
in the United States. The size and 
quality of the new crop cannot yet be 
anticipated as the trees have not reached 
the general flowering stage but growers 
feel that if conditions continue favorable 
the crop should be greatly in excess of 
that now being sold. Banana growers 
continue to suffer from lack of regular 
and definite shipping accommodations. 
The cattle export trade with Peru is ex- 
periencing a seasonal decline. Most of 
the raw cotton available was sold to 
Japan on a compensation trade basis 
but shipments were delayed. Some ses- 
ame seed and timber were shipped to 
United States buyers during the month 
but the volume of trade was not high. 


Gold Production 


Gold mines continued to operate at 
capacity and additional machinery and 
equipment was installed. Pay rolls at 
the mines were higher than they were 
last year, and production during March, 
although reliable or official figures are 
not available, is believed to have been 
substantially higher than in March 1940, 
The mines are expected to again supply 
a considerable amount of foreign ex- 
change and contribute generally to the 
economy of the country through their 
increased pay rolls and purchases of 
local materials and supplies. Prelimi- 
nary figures showing the value of gold 
exported during March indicate that 
that commodity will again lead all others 
in the export trade of the country in 
1941. 


Exchange and Finance 


Cautious Exchange Policy.—The finan- 
cial situation continued to be marked by 
the cautious policy of the foreign-ex- 
change authorities in granting import 
permits and exchange. The limited 
amount of exchange available and the 
heavy demands made on the current sup- 
ply of exchange by the outstanding 
drafts of 1940 present a problem of some 
importance to the Exchange Commis- 
sion. Despite complaints by importers 
and merchants that their applications 
for import permits and foreign-exchange 
authorizations are not being met 
promptly, it is generally admitted that 
there has been some improvement in the 
matter of allocation of exchange. 
Whereas in January and February and 
during the early part of March the ex- 
change-control authorities restricted 
very severely the new authorizations 
granted and limited them to necessities 
and special requirements, report from im- 
porters indicate that the policy of the 
authorities became less rigid prior to the 
end of March. 

Deposits in the banks of the country 
reportedly increased by approximately 6 
percent between the first of February and 
the first of March. 
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Nigeria 
Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Revision of Tax Ordinance 
Proposed.—_A newly proposed ordinance 
would amend the Direct Tax Ordinance, 
1940. The present law provides for an 
assessment of the property or income of 
individuals and communities, and the tax 
is then imposed on that assessment. By 
the amendment, use of the term “‘assess- 
ment” would be eliminated and the tax 
would instead be levied in respect of an- 
nual income. The proposal does not 
change the incidence of the tax or affect 
existing principles of law other than to 
except from customary approval by the 
Governor certain assessments that have 
heretofore tended to delay ultimate pay- 
ment of the tax. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Five-Month Trade and Payments 
Agreement Concluded with Hungary.— 
See Hungary. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tourists’ Automobiles: Temporary Im- 
portation Period Curtailed—The period 
of time during which tourists’ automo- 
biles may remain in Paraguay has been 
reduced from 1 year to 6 months, by a 
decree (No. 4,968) of February 5, 1941, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial, Febru- 
ary 7, 1941, Asuncion. The decree states 
that during this time the license plates 
of the country of origin must remain 
on the car. 

Another provision of this decree au- 
thorizes the Director General of the Port 
to collect slingage and other charges on 
automobiles entering or leaving the coun- 
try, on the basis of weight instead of vol- 
ume. This may be done upon specific 
request by tourists accredited by the Par- 
aguayan Touring Club. 

|See CoMMERCE Reports of August 10, 1940, 
for an announcement of the acceptability by 
the Paraguayan Customs of “Carnets de Pas- 
sage en Douane” issued by clubs affiliated 
with the Alliance Internationale de Tourisme. | 

Tobacco: Government Fixes Guaran- 
teed Purchase Price for Export.—The 
Paraguay Government has authorized the 
Agricultural Bank to purchase from the 
tobacco growers the entire tobacco crop 
at fixed minimum prices, by a decree 
(No. 4,977) of February 6, 1941, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial, February 7, 1941, 
Asuncion. The prices fixed for this year’s 
tobacco crop, classified, baled, examined, 
and delivered into the warehouses of the 
Classification Office of the Agricultural 
Bank, in pesos per 10 kilograms, are as 
follows: Pito No. 1, 150; Pito No. 2, 130; 
Medium No. 1, 160; Medium No. 2, 140; 
Regular No. 1, 170; Regular No. 2, 150; 
Good No. 1, 180; and Good No. 2, 160. 

The Agricultural Bank is also author- 
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ized to make warrant loans on tobacco 
up to 60 percent of the fixed prices men- 
tioned above, at 6 percent annual inter- 
est. It may also acquire tobacco of last 
year’s crop at prices to be determined in 
each case by the Bank and the seller, but 
not higher than the prices fixed for the 
current crop. The Bank will dispose of 
the tobacco and will opportunely report 
its transactions to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Industries. 

Peanuts and Beans: Agricultural Bank 
Authorized To Purchase Current Crop at 
Guaranteed Minimum Prices —Minimum 
prices have been established in Paraguay 
for pednuts and beans, and the Agricul- 
tural Bank of Paraguay is authorized to 
purchase current crops of these products 
at the fixed prices, under provisions of 
decree (No. 4,978) of February 6, 1941, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial, February 
7, 1941, Asuncion. The fixed prices, in 
pesos per kilogram, bagged, in the pur- 
chaser’s warehouse in Asuncion, are as 
follows: White Tupi peanuts, 6; black 
peanuts with shell, 9; red peanuts with 
shell, 8; butter beans, 20; senorita beans, 
12; and San Francisco beans, 8. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation —The Central Re- 
serve and commercial banks reported an 
adequate supply of dollar exchange dur- 
ing the fortnight ended April 5, as well as 
a further increase in the exchange re- 
serve fund maintained by the Bank of 
Issue. This condition resulted largely 
from sustained sales of sugar, cotton, min- 
erals, and especially wool. The outlook 
for the immediate future appears to be 
equally favorable. 

Sterling continued to be scarce, 
though the remainder of the £300,000 (re- 
ported amount of British purchases of 
1940 cotton crop), amounting to some 
£130,000, and contemplated expansion of 
the cotton-purchasing program by the 
British are expected to be sufficient to 
cover the total of present outstandings 
and requirements over the next few 
months. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Catile and Frozen Fish: Exportation 
Restricted—Exportation of frozen fish 
from Peru was prohibited except under 
prior permits, by a resolution of March 
20, 1941. Such export permits will be 
granted only when adequate supplies are 
available for domestic consumption. Ex- 
portation of cattle was also prohibited 
by a resolution of March 16, 1941, which 
annulled a previous resolution authoriz- 
ing the exportation of cattle to Bolivia. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


Cost of living in Sweden continues to 
rise, the cost-of-living index registering 
an increase of 15 points, to 219, during 
the first quarter of 1941. 
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As a result of this upswing wages have 
been increased by 50 percent of the rise 
in cost of living. This action was taken 
in accordance with provisions of the 
master agreement concluded between 
Swedish employers and labor unions gov- 
erning wages during 1941. 


Industrial-Production Index Unchanged 


The Swedish industrial-production in- 
dex remained unchanged at 106 during 
February. The iron, steel, and machin- 
ery industries reported increased activity, 
while production of the foodstuffs indus- 
try is said to have dropped. Operations 
of the pulp, paper, tertile, and other con- 
sumption industries continued unchanged 
during the month. 

Bankruptcies during the first quarter 
of 1941 totaled 286, compared with 382 
during the same period in 1940. 

Protested bills in March numbered only 
2,076, totaling 1,118,000 crowns, one of 
the lowest figures reported during recent 
months. 


Labor-Union Membership Increased 
During 1940 


Membership in the Swedish National 
Federation of Labor Unions increased 
1.03 percent during 1940. On December 
31, 1940, there were 46 labor unions 
composed of 7,862 locals, having a total 
membership of 971,103, of which 813,199 
were men and 157,904 women. There 
was a 6-percent increase in the member- 
ship of women during the year but only 
0.1 percent for men. 

According to the Government Labor 
Commission, Swedish labor organizations 
reported 119,487 unemployed on Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, representing 16.5 percent of 
the total membership of reporting unions. 

The number of registered unemployed 
in the city of Stockholm increased from 
5,037 on February 1, 1941, to 5,908 on 
March 1. 


Transport and Communication 


Funds for Railway Nationalization Re- 
quested.—The Government has requested 
an appropriation to nationalize several 
privately owned railways in southern 
Sweden for a total amount of 6,400,000 
crowns. This appropriation represents a 
part of the general plan of the Swedish 
Government to nationalize all remaining 
privately owned railways in Sweden— 
which is being realized in spite of the 
war. 


Switzerland 
Transport and Communication 


Nationalization of Certain Mountain 
Railways Requested—Local authorities 
have petitioned the Federal Government 
to incorporate some 400 kilometers of 
mountain railways in the Canton of 
Graubunden into the Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways system owing to the fact that these 
railways have become a heavy charge on 
the Canton since the decline in foreign 
tourist trade set in. About 95 percent of 
these railways are privately owned, but 
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financial contributions by the Canton and 
its communes (cantonal subdivisions) in 
the form of direct subventions, purchases 
of stocks, loans, interest payments, etc., 
total 140,000,000 francs, corresponding to 
1,100 francs per capita of its population. 


Syria and 
Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Milk Products and Dietetic 
Products: Import Licenses Required.— 
Importation into Syria and Lebanon of 
all preserved milk products (except 
skimmed and sweetened condensed milk) 
and of foreign dietetic products, so-called 
dietary foods, was made subject to special 
license, by order No. 359/LR of December 
23, 1940, according to the Feuille Officieile 
Suisse du Commerce of February 11, 1941. 


Thailand 


Transport and Communication 


State Railways Operating Revenue In- 
creases.—State Railway operating reve- 
nue: amounted to 17,831,252 bahts for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1940, an in- 
crease over the 15,288,225 bahts for the 
preceding comparable period. Operating 
expenses increased by 1,040,054 bahts to 
8,200,509 for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1941. During the year, 6,949,430 pas- 
sengers were carried as against 5,722,766 
for the preceding period, while freight 
transported amounted to 1,442,146 tons. 

Lines in operation on March 31, 1940, 
totaled 1,935 miles and constitute nearly 
all of the railway mileage in the country. 
An, additional 113 miles were under con- 
struction. State Railways budget totaled 
10,388,935 bahts (U. S. $3,584,183) for 
ordinary expenses and 4,500,000 bahts 
(U.S. $1,552,500) for capital expenditures 
for the new fiscal year that began Jan- 
uary 1, 1941. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Government Authority To Conclude or 
Modify Commercial Agreements and To 
Restrict Trade Consolidated—The au- 
thority granted to the Turkish Govern- 
ment under a number of previous laws to 
conclude or modify commercial agree- 
ments with other countries and to re- 
strict imports from certain countries 
have been revised and consolidated by 
law No. 3970 of January 3, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of January 
14, 1941, and effective for 3 years from 
January 14. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imported Apples: Mazimum Sales 
Prices Fixed.—Wholesale and retail 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


[NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan paper 
pesos to 1 Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pana- 
manian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar] 









































Annual average al Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange ————_|—— 
1939 | 1940 | Jan | Feb. | Rate | Date 
Argentina. Paper peso. -.-..--- oo | eae — 3. 70 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 | Mar. 27 
. S| ae 14,32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
a : face : : 4.70 Ape. i 
aie 7 5.14 Do. 
Free market___..--.-- 4. 33 4. 37 4. 23 4 24 4.31 Mar. 27 
Bolivia_---.--. Boliviano. ---- [eared .. ..<<...... 32. 34 39.09 | 40.00 40. 00 40. 00 Do. 
Compensation. - . . -- 453,83 | 55,00 55.00 55. 00 Do. 
ee -.-. |? 45. 46 56.71 | 60.06 61. 00 61.00 | Middl 
of Mar 
a a) rere 0 Ee 16. 829 | § 16. 500 |§16. 500 | § 16.500 | 516.500 | Mar. 29 
Free market 319. 706 19. 789 | 19. 770 19. 770 19. 770 Do 
Special free market_... [321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 Do 
Curb eraves 20. 826 21,421 | 20.754 20.470 | 20.450 Do 
Chile ees Official obs 19. 37 19 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Mar. 25 
Export draft. -- an 25 00 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 25. 00 Do 
Cure eereet.......... 32. 47 33. 04 32.75 | 32.35 31. 20 Do 
i 31. 04 31.05 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange. -. 29. 86 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Mining dollar. --- $31.13 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do 
Colombia... |....- eee eee Controlled : 1.75 1,75 1.75 1.75 1.755 | Apr. 4 
Bank of Republic 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1.755 Do 
Stabilization Fund (7) (7) (7) (7 
> eer 1. 78 1. 93 1. 93 1. 92 1, 88 Apr. 4 
oe ae 6” Uncontrolled __---.---- 5. 67 5.70 5. 75 5.77 5. 88 Mar. 28 
Controlled. .-_.-...-- 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
SS eee Free__. eee . 93 . 90 92 . 93 . 95 Apr. 12 
Ecuador gi eccccpankes Central Bank (Free) 14.83 | 815.44 
Central Bank (Official) 916.42 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 Mar. 22 
Commercial bank rate 14.99 (15.73 
Honduras...}| Lempira. - -- i eee : 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 Mar. 22 
Mexico Peso kel Free ; 5. 18 5. 40 4.85 4.85 4.85 Mar. 29 
Nicaragua pS eee Official 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 Do 
a 5. 35 6. 36 6.13 6. 02 6.10 Do 
Paraguay Paper peso Official _- .-----| 70.00 | 70.00 76. 04 77.00 Do 
Free 75. 35 84. 23 (14) 
Peru. _......| Sol ' eee ..-do 5. 33 6.17 6.50 | 6.50 6.50 | Apr. 5 
Salvador - Colon. a 25 | & 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay....| Peso_-.-- _.do “ sti i . 3626 . 3755 . 3953 . 3959) 12, 3960 Do 
Controlled free . 4995 . 5267 . 5266 . 5266 A266 Do. 
Venezuela___| Bolivar ...| Controlled. : 3.19 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.19 | 23.19 | Mar. 28 
Uncontrolled __- | 3.21 | 13.46 | S| ear Sa. 
| | 





10 Jan.-May. 

" Jan. 1-June 25. 

12 In addition there is “compensated” exchange, which 
at present is the same as the free rate for United States 
products. 

13 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

144 Abolished on Feb. 10. 


1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 

2 July-Dec. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

§ For commitments of the Government only. 

6 July 13-Dec. 31. 

7 For Class 2 merchandise - - -. -- 
For Class 3 merchandise - _ .- _-.-- 
For Class 4 merchandise _ - - - 
These rates prevail at present. 

§ Jan.-May. 

* June-Dec. 


“ 


. 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
1.87 (July-Dec.) 
1.95 (July-Dec.) 





prices for imported apples in the Depart- 
ment of Montevideo were fixed by a de- 
cree of March 8, 1941. The wholesale 


Venezuela 


price of large-size Extra Fancy apples, 
running about 80 per box, is set at 14.20 
pesos per box. The retail price is set at 
2.30 pesos per dozen, or 0.20 peso each. 
Smaller imported apples are to be sold at 
lower prices. 

The municipal authorities in the coun- 
try, with the assistance of the Auxiliary 
Subsistence Commissions, will set maxi- 
mum wholesale and retail sales prices for 
imported large-size Extra Fancy apples 
on the basis of the prices established for 
the Department of Montevideo, plus 


freight or transportation charges to bring 
the apples into the interior. 

Wholesalers and retailers must place 
on the box a clearly visible sign indicat- 
ing the quality and price of the article. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Allocation for April.—The 
Banco Central on April 7 announced the 
foreign exchange allocation of 
$5,000,000, as follows: 

(a) 15 percent ($750,000) for Govern- 
ment use. 

(b) 15 percent ($750,000) to apply to 
maturing obligations for business con- 
tracted prior to October 25, 1940. 


April 


(c) 63 percent 


new business. 

(d) 7 percent ($350,000) for travel and 
maintenance of Venezuelan students 
abroad. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Commercial Modus Vivendi 
Signed With Canada.—See Canada. 
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European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 


Nott.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


Compiled in International Economics Unit 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 


















Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Quota- 
Country Unit quoted pete 
Febru- March pril 1 
1980 140 | ary 1941 | 1941 
trali (roané See *$3. 5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2111 | $3. 2130 $3. 1944 
Australia... ---.-------------------- Pound (official). .......... pahaska 3.2280 | 3.2280] 3.2280 3. 2280 
" i {poner te Ns coneene ‘ 9602 . 8514 . 8369 . 8498 . 8813 
Canada. .....--.----------------000- Dollar (official).---------- EEA DS | 9091 - 9091 9091 
China (Shanghai)................... ee *.1188 *. 0600 *. 0542 * 0506 *.0521 
ees irs oi cad ark etal *. 0199 . 0187 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
Dyn a nnaeedeweneucdlen went Heicnsimark. .............- *. 4006 *. 4002 *, 3997 *, 3996 * 3995 
ESSE EET AI DN ra Wo ide cacnwauieseswn . 2745 . 2296 . 2414 . 2442 . 2434 
DLL é cisvdduiees sbeancecuewehaee OS ae *, 3328 . 3016 . 3014 . 3014 . 3013 
ee ee eer DS his ae atm chek . 0520 *. 0504 * 0504 *. 0505 *.0505 
Dt .ocinbabcsunGuvece<ieee anaes eee . 2596 . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 
Og OS eee eee ee EE ETS *3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2236 3. 2255 3. 2073 
Portugal. - SG ie oye onehaguneaens 0404 . 0371 . 0401 . 0400 . 0400 
DT otunninseedaseskdes wordotnne OS ES eee 3*. 1063 *. 0932 *.0913 .0913 *.0913 
Straits Settlements dcnenssteene NE cataract aia helpa cia oie *.5174 . 4698 . 4709 .4711 4711 
aaa ere ee . 2399 . 2380 . 2383 . 2382 . 2383 
Switzerland . . 2253 . 2268 . 2322 . B21 . 2316 
Union of South Africa. .....--..--- eae as sane x pi 2 pred 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
oun Se: 4 . 8300 4. 0297 4.0319 4.0096 
United Kingdom. ...............-.- Gena Sc cesedhatcocteses 4.0350 | 4.0350! 4.0350! 4.0350 























Official Rates in Foreign Countries 


[New York rates not currently available] 











Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in rate! 
United 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
SEE LRA SEE APPR IR 13 Afghanis =$1.00_ jekesienheueeean a a , Aes 
OE Se eres 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00........------.--- . | Pee ace 
I tan Seed DM ne cdaneckuvssaccnudadneden 4.1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 
Bulgaria » ern i aa oc annsemekeeeken 5.0119 *. 0124 6 *. 0121 
China—Manchuria__-- NS oe ccna dak ann ediwain ad andes . 2343 | 7.2845 7 , 2596 
Czechoslovakia anen, Diora via)....| 2 MORI Ee Ot ooo nonce nec nnnc scence cess 4.0400 | *.0347 | 8 *.0343 
Denmark... .-.--- ae L.lU: ee 4. 2000 . 2183 . 2035 
SEL cn dincekewdiacundacweoks Io ainccccccvnwciecsendivsseauin 4.1128 | 95.0130 | °% 4. 5463 
Estonia. . .. alert hen CS SS eee eee ree . 2398 | 10.2711 |1011 , 2538 
France (occupied area). ....---..------ EE CT ETT Re eae nee ee 4 0200 . 0288 . 0251 
France (unoccupied area) ............--| 43.90 francs =$1.00................--..--------- . 0228 . 0288" . 0251 
DL cas scebkutniweterettavionsseke lo 2 ey . 2269 | 12,2880 | 12.2510 
ee 152.50 drachmas =$1 SEE ROE S . 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
se eee at dun kudkeabe wicks BIDS 6 wccnnecncerenwncssccesanseten . 1968 1973 . 1924 
SS se ee Oe Lk ae eee . , ey See 
Iran a Pe EI. warn ccmnncaceccciventcnesbas | | Sars Dee EN 
eae rae 1 dinar=£1 as PigtsnedeckndweoeneseeGurie 4.0250 | 94.8804 | % 4. 4354 
| re SS oc cauctucwusnvmasoecadiuekhen . 1887 | 19.1938 | 19.1852 
I a 6.00 lits = $1.00 nd irshivedteneeap- ska . 1667 | 19.1691 10, 1671 
Luxembourg 1 franc=RM 0.10........-....------ re ee), ae 
Netherlands. - 1 guilder=RM 1.33_________. 4 . 5320 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders=$1.00______- ‘ . 5284 | 13. 5501 13 , 5334 
Newfoundland $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00-- . . 9091 . 9942 9602 
Norway 1 krone=RM 0.60___- ha edwepiebossteed 4 . 2400 . 2457 . 2327 
Palestine ig Uk 4.0250 | §4.8894 | °4. 4354 
Poland (“General Gov ae 2. En 5 nia know beinetietccdautae 4 2000 . 1886 6 1884 
Rumania. - -._--- 185 lei=$1.00_- .0054 | *.0073 | 2 *. 0071 
Syria , 2.195 pounds=$1 | Sg RRO ORES .4556 | 12.5760 | 12.5020 
Thailand (Siam) 11 bahts=£1 EE cts cancesctnawchncoeewend . 3659 - 4445 . 4032 
Turkey . iat cis agnieira names . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
U.8.8. R. OO Ea |, SEE eee 
EES ERE). hE: .0183 | *.0231 | 2*.0227 

















*Nominal. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


1 Average for January-August and N 
3 Peseta of New Government: 


ovember-December. 


Average for last 9 months only. 


4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50 
5 For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent 


making the effective rate 105 leva per d 
6 Average for first 8 months only. 
’ Based on average for the yen. 
8 Average first 3 months only. 


ollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 


* Based on average for pound sterling. 
10 Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


11 Average for first 11 months only. 
12 Based on average for French franc. 
13 Average for Netherlands guilder. 


14 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 


1’ Commercial rate. 
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New International 
Reference Service 
Releases 


Vol. 1, No. 11: 

Preparing Shipments to Argen- 

tina. 5¢. 
Vol. 1, No. 12: 

Spanish Government National- 
izes Normal-Gage Railways. 
5¢. 

Vol. 1, No. 13: 
Preparing Shipments to Nicara- 
gua. 5¢. 
Vol. 1, No. 14: 
Tax Reforms in Spain. 5¢. 
Vol. 1, No. 15: 

Living and Office-Operating 
Costs in Trinidad, British 
West Indies. 5¢. 


The first ten releases of the Interna- 
tional Reference Service were: 
Vol. 1, No. 1: 
Marketing Areas in Brazil. 5¢. 
Vol. 1, No. 2: 
Preparing Shipments for Co- 
lombia. 5¢. 
Vol. 1, No. 3: 
Bankruptcy Laws in Australia. 
10¢. 
Vol. 1, No. 4: 
Education for the U. S. S. R.’s 
New Trained Labor Reserve. 


5¢. 
Vol. 1, No. 5: 
Preparing Shipments to Vene- 
zuela. 5¢. 
Vol. 1, No. 6: 


Impact of the War on the Trade 
Policies of Foreign Countries. 
5¢. 

1, No, 7: 

Trade of the U.S. S. R. with the 
United States in 1940. 5¢. 

1, No. 8: 

British Financial Agreements 
With Foreign Countries. 5¢. 

1, No. 9: 

Turkey: Basic Economic Posi- 
tion and Recent Changes. 5¢. 

1, No. 10: 

Trade of the United States With 
Japan, China, Hong Kong, 
and Kwantung. 5¢. 


The International Reference Service 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the 
annual subscription rate of $6 per year 
(Foreign, $9) in advance. 


|Note.—Although most businessmen will 
wish to subscribe to the whole service, thus 
receiving all reports as rapidly as they are 
issued, arrangements have been made to make 
available single copies of individual reports. 
These single copies will be available through 
the Superintendent of Documents and the 
Bureau’s offices at varying prices, such prices 
depending upon the number of pages in the 
individual report. Announcement of the 
availability of the single copies is made in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 
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News by Commodities 


Automotive Products 


@ Netherlands Indies—The automotive 
trade was subjected to abnormal influ- 
ences in the second half of 1940, with 
varying effects on the different types of 
vehicles. While truck registrations were 
high, those of passenger cars and espe- 
cially of motorcycles were low. Sales of 
trucks and motorcycles to the Govern- 
ment were heavy, but some hesitancy was 
noted in private buying. 

The cessation of supplies from Ger- 
many, France, and Italy reduced total 
imports of passenger cars during the sec- 
ond half of 1940 by nearly 30 percent 
from the preceding 6 months, when 2,603 
units were imported. ; 

Registrations of new passenger Cars in 
July—December 1940, totaling 2,350 units, 
decreased about 13 percent from the 2,700 
units in the first half of 1940. Sales of 
Fiats dropped sharply, but because of the 
availability of fairly ample supplies of 
this make prior to the entrance of Italy 
into the war in Europe, its total still ex- 
ceeded that of any of other makes ex- 
cept two low-priced American cars, 
which remained by far the most popular. 
Vauxhall continued to gain in popularity, 
and its total sales in the second half of 
1940 compared favorably with those of 
the British 8 and 10 horsepower Ford and 
the German Opel. In total, the share 
of American (including Canadian) makes 
advanced from 58.9 percent in July—De- 
cember 1939 to 62.6 percent in the first 
6 months of 1940, and to more than 65 
percent in the last half of 1940. 

Imports of commercial vehicles were 
exceptionally high in the second half of 
1940, increasing by nearly 75 percent 
over the total for preceding 6 months, 
when 1,439 units were imported. Sales 
advanced to 1,929 units, or by about 
70 percent over the 1,126 units sold in the 
first 6 months of 1940, almost entirely 
as a result of heavy Government pur- 
chases for defense purposes. By far the 
bulk of the new commercial vehicles reg- 
istered in the second half of 1940 were 
of one popular low-priced American 
make. Sales of European makes were 
maintained at approximately the level of 
the preceding 6 months; but these were 
supplied entirely from local stocks, as 
no fresh imports occurred during the 
period. 

The motorcycle trade suffered consid- 
erably from shortage of stocks as a re- 
sult of cessation of supplies from Ger- 
many and France and of delays in ship- 
ments from Great Britain. Arrivals 
from the United States increased sharply, 
but this increase was not enough to pre- 
vent total imports during the second half 
of 1940 from declining by approximately 
50 percent from the 671 units imported 
in the preceding 6 months. 


Importers and sellers of automotive 

accessories and replacement parts report 
a satisfactory turn-over in the second 
half of 1940, especially in sales to the 
Government. They state that sales 
would have been even heavier, if stocks 
had been adequate to meet the increased 
demand. 
@ Palestine —Registrations of new pri- 
vate passenger cars and of taxicabs to- 
taled 533 in 1940, as compared with 532 
in 1939. Of the 1940 registrations, 343 
were American, against 281 in 1939. 
Sales of German, French, and Italian 
makes were largely from stocks imported 
before 1940, since importations last year 
are believed to have been almost entirely 
of American and British makes. 

At the end of the year, stocks of new 
passenger cars were practically ex- 
hausted. As a result, the demand for 
serviceable used vehicles has greatly in- 
creased, and such vehicles now command 
high prices. 

Throughout 1940, the presence of ad- 
ditional military forces caused increased 
demand for trucks to transport supplies. 
There was also a greater demand for 
commercial vehicles for work in connec- 
tion with construction projects carried 
out by the military authorities and the 
Palestine Government. 

Registrations of new trucks and busses 
numbered 370 (324 American) in 1940, 
compared with 385 (300 American) in 
1939. Most trucks and busses used in 
Palestine are fitted with locally built 
bodies. 

American motorcycles find it difficult 
to compete with the lighter low-powered 
European units. Registrations totaled 51 
in 1940, none of which were American. 

The demand for replacement parts was 

much increased in 1940 over 1939, owing 
to requirements for the military forces. 
Large orders were sent to American sup- 
pliers for parts of all kinds for American 
vehicles, but many of these shipments 
have not been received because of trans- 
portation difficulties. In view of the in- 
ability to obtain supplies from former 
sources, parts for foreign makes of ve- 
hicles are being sought, when available, 
from the United States. 
@ Sweden.—Preliminary figures indicate 
that the well-known Swedish automobile 
concern Aktiebolaget Volvo, of Goteborg, 
has considerably increased its percentage 
of passenger automobiles, trucks, and 
busses, registered in Sweden, as a result 
of the political situation, which prevents 
the importation of automobiles into 
Sweden and greatly restricts the possi- 
bilities of using motor vehicles. 

The number of new passenger cars 
registered in 1940 totaled only 3,372, 
against 36,104 in 1939. The percentage 
of Volvo passenger automobiles increased 
from 6.5 percent in 1939 to 18 percent in 


1940. In 1939, the Volvo car held sixth 
place among registered passenger auto- 
mobiles, but in 1940 it had advanced to 
first place. 

The registration of Volvo trucks and 
busses in 1940 was almost twice that of 
the highest ranking foreign vehicle. The 
total Swedish registration of new trucks 
and busses was reduced from 11,112 in 
1939 to 9,821 in 1940, but the registration 
of Volvo trucks and busses increased from 
3,225 in 1939 to 4,001 in 1940. 

The company’s export business was 

small during 1940; but the smaller export 
trade, as well as the reduced sales, was 
offset by the sale of charcoal gas-produc- 
ing units. 
@ Venezuela.—The municipal council of 
the Federal District recently revised reg- 
istration taxes applicable to motor vehi- 
cles operated in that area, effective April 
1, 1941. 

Formerly a rate of 100 bolivars per 
annum applied to passenger cars for hire 
or private use, on vehicles up to five- 
passenger capacity, and 120 bolivars for 
seven-passenger vehicles. The new ordi- 
nance establishes taxes according to 
weight: cars weighing up to 500 kilo- 
grams are taxed 80 bolivars per annum, 
and the rate increases 20 bolivars for 
each 500 kilograms in weight up to 2,000 
kilogram. Vehicles exceeding 2,000 
kilograms in weight are taxed 160 boli- 
vars. Demonstration passenger cars are 
taxed 140 bolivars per annum. 


Chemicals 


Coal-Tar Chemical Exports Doubled Last 
Year 


Although the greater part of our do- 
mestic output of synthetic organic chem- 
icals is consumed in the United States, 
a sizable surplus is available for export. 
With Germany out of most world mar- 
kets in 1940, demand for American dyes 
and other coal-tar products increased 
sharply, particularly in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Separate classifications are not given 
in United States foreign-trade statistics 
for exports of synthetic organic chem- 
icals except in the coal-tar group, the 
value of which in 1940 totaled $28,448,691, 
compared with $14,484,246 in 1939. An 
approximation of the 1949 export value 
of non-coal-tar synthetic organic chem- 
icals (that is, of products considered as 
coming strictly within that category)’ 
is in the neighborhood of $19,000,000, as 
against approximately $13,000,000 in 
1939. 

Within the same category the ratio of 
exports to production is, on the whole, 
small. The following tabulation shows 
exports in 1939, compared with produc- 


1U. S. Tariff Commission. 
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tion during that year, of certain syn- 
thetic organic chemicals for which com- 
parable data are available. 





Produc- 











- Exports 
Item Pe (thou- 
thou- anda 
sands) sands) 
Coal-tar products: 
Tar ..gallons__|! 2 554, 406 37,620 
Benzol do 116, 716 12, 004 
Piteh tons 568 10 
Creosote oil... gallons 110, 242 2, 398 
Phenol .... pounds 68, 577 2, 058 
Dyes do 120, 191 13, 716 
Non-coal-tar products (alcohols, 

acids, aldehydes, ketones, esters, 

etc.): 
Methanol gallons 38, 915 1, 220 
Buty) alcohol pounds 127, 010 7,619 
Acetic acid do 119, 653 1, 794 
Acetic anhydride do 181, 156 540 
Formaldehyde Z do... 134, 479 3, 926 
Butyl acetate sina 77, 734 6, 828 

! Reported to Bureau of Mines only. 

2 Data for coke ovens, tar refineries, and other sources, 


3 Crude and refined, 
Export Data an Important Guide 


Entries of such statistical facts are, 
casually considered, just so many dull 
figures; yet, upon closer scrutiny, they 
become of deep human interest. They 
speak eloquently of hopeful departures 
of ships, men, and cargoes; of endurance 
and toil; of difficulties overcome; of suc- 
cessful arrivals. Entries in the prosaic 
log of American exports, when examined 
month by month, are of vital commercial 
interest to businessmen in determining 
export changes and _trends—cargoes 
ceasing to some markets and doubling 
to others, or certain products being ex- 
ported in large quantities to countries 
which were themselves formerly export- 
ers of such commodities. 

{Such details are available in monthly sta- 
tistical statements upon application to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


at Washington or to any of its branch offices 
throughout the country. ] 


Exports of Coal-Tar Products Gain 


Outbound shipments of coal-tar crudes 
in 1940 increased 23 percent in value to 
$5,348,559 from $4,339,697 in 1939; ship- 
ments of intermediates more than doubled 
to $4,965,817 from $1,765,209, as did also 
finished coal-tar products to $18,134,315 
from $8,379,340. Toluol, shown for the 
first time in 1940, constituted the largest 
item among the crudes ($3,209,725) and 
was shipped chiefly to Canada, United 
Kingdom, France, Sweden, Italy, and Ja- 
pan. Among the coal-tar intermediates 
shipped abroad, phenol increased in 1940 
to 4,304,357 pounds valued at $569,589, 
from 2,058,398 pounds valued at $281,299 
in 1939; shipments went principally to 
the United Kingdom, Australia, Belgium, 
Finland, and Brazil. Exports of other 
intermediates, including other coal-tar 
acids, increased to 19,278,641 pounds 
valued at $4,396,228, from 17,388,903 
pounds valued at $1,483,910 in 1939. 

Dyes of coal-tar origin constituted a 
leading class in 1940 exports of finished 
coal-tar products, increasing to 24,399,521 
pounds invoiced at $15,209,164, from 
13,715,680 pounds at $6,432,358 in 1939. 
In 1940, United States dyes were shipped 
to 76 world markets, the most important 
of which were British India, Canada, 
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United Kingdom, Mexico, China and Ar- 
gentina. Shipments of rubber-com- 
pounding agents of coal-tar derivation in 
1940, aggregating 2,737,023 pounds valued 
at $1,294,545, went chiefly to Canada and 
the United Kingdom. 


Non-Coal-Tar Chemicals 


In the non-coal-tar field, an increase 
in exports was also shown in 1940, when 
$19,000,000 worth of these products was 
shipped abroad, compared with $13,000,000 
worth in 1939. Increases were most evi- 
dent in shipments of organic alcohols, 
aldehydes, and acids. In the alcohol 
group, including glycerin, all members 
(except butyl alcohol) for which data 
are available showed increased exports; 
shipments of the group totaled a value of 
$5,802,397 compared with $4,092,170 in 
1939. Exports of “Other alcohols” con- 
stituted a large subgroup and were des- 
tined chiefly to Canada, United Kingdom, 
Japan, and Argentina. The organic-acid 
group increased to 17,634,804 pounds 
valued at $2,977,705, from 5,530,993 
pounds valued at $759,834 in 1939. 
Included within this category were ship- 
ments of acetic acid, chiefly to China, 
British Malaya, and Argentina. Ship- 
ments abroad in the aldehyde and ketone 
classes (formaldehyde and acetone) in- 
creased, as did those in the ester class. 
Formaldehyde exports, mainly to Can- 
ada, China, and Argentina, totaled 
5,709,520 pounds valued at $281,136, and 
shipments of acetone totaled 26,150,288 
pounds valued at $1,947,414. These were 
destined largely for the United Kingdom, 
Australia, and Japan. Butyl acetate ex- 
ports rose to 6,318,685 pounds (value 
$584,550), mostly to Japan, Australia, 
and Canada. 


Certain Non-Coal-Tar-Organic Chemi- 
cals According to Application 


In addition to those synthetic organic 
chemicals specifically classified in ac- 
cordance with strict chemical termi- 
nology, and previously discussed, exports 
of certain organic-chemical products, 
grouped according to use or application, 
made gains in 1940. 

Rubber-compounding agents of non- 
coal-tar origin, synthetic collecting re- 
agents, plastics, and industrial explosives 
were shipped in larger volume and value. 
Exports of non-coal-tar rubber-com- 
pounding agents in 1940 amounted to 
1,564,410 pounds valued at $549,182, 
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compared with 1,151,736 pounds at $324,- 
417 in 1939. Shipments were mainly to 
Argentina, Canada, and British India. 
Shipments of synthetic collecting re- 
agents, for concentration of ores, metals, 
or minerals, totaled 13,746,101 pounds 
valued at $2,195,590 in 1940, compared 
with 11,583,482 pounds at $1,905,173 in 
1939. Exports went chiefly to Canada, 
Chile, and Mexico. 


Plastics and Industrial Explosives 


Exports of plastics in 1940 increased in 
value to $13,684,717, as against $10,224,- 
918 in 1939. Synthetic resins accounted 
for $4,252,984, against $2,924,899 in the 
preceding year, and went principally 
to Canada, United Kingdom, and 
Argentina. 

Exports of industrial explosives in 
1940 reached a value of $20,868,274, com- 
pared with $4,998,865 in 1939. Ship- 
ments were principally to Latin America, 
chiefly to Peru, Bolivia, Mexico, Hon- 
duras, Chile, Ecuador, and Colombia. 


Smaller Imports of Synthetic Organics 
in 1940 


Imports of synthetic organic chemicals 
in 1940 declined generally from the totals 
of the preceding year, as was to be ex- 
pected in view of the disorganized trans- 
portation situation abroad and an 
unusually large home output. 

In the coal-tar group, incoming ship- 
ments totaled in value $9,029,043—only 
half the 1939 import value of $18,727,- 
242. Creosote oil constituted the largest 
Single item among the crudes—39,009,- 
788 gallons valued at $3,889,528, against 
51,876,602 gallons valued at $5,769,324 in 
1939. The United Kingdom and Japan 
together supplied 97 percent of incoming 
shipments. Intermediates totaled 832,- 
508 pounds valued at $862,611 in 1940, a 
considerable drop from the 1939 imports 
of 2,666,856 pounds valued at $3,066,740. 


Dye Imports Lower 


Imports of coal-tar colors, dyes, 
stains, and color lakes in 1940 totaled 
1,800,876 pounds valued at $2,992,105, 
against 5,137,909 pounds valued at $8,- 
057,667 in 1939. Of the total 1940 im- 
ports, Germany supplied one-half by 
weight, Switzerland nearly a third, and 
the remainder originated in France, the 
United Kingdom, Italy, Canada, Japan, 
and the Netherlands. Dye imports clas- 
sified by method of application in 1940, 
in percentages by weight, were as fol- 
lows: Acid, 19.5; vat, 32.7; mordant and 
chrome, 8.2; direct, 27.5; artificial-silk, 
4.9; basic, 4.2; sulfur, 0.5; color-lake and 
spirit-soluble, 1.7; and unclassified, 0.8. 


Synthetic Aromatics Drop 


Imports (entered for consumption) of 
coal-tar aromatic chemicals—perfume 
and flavor materials—into the United 
States dropped sharply in 1940 to 21.846 
pounds with a foreign invoice value of 
$60.381, from 69,893 pounds invoiced at 
$105,538 during 1939. Some of the prin- 
cipal synthetic aromatic chemicals of 
coal-tar origin imported in 1940 were 
amyl salicylate, 700 pounds; anisic alde- 
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hyde, 776 pounds; benzyl acetate, 952 
pounds; benzyl salicylate, 342 pounds; 
cinnamic alcohol, 557 pounds; coumarin, 
1,809 pounds; o-cresyl salicylate, 441 
pounds; heliotropin, 6,018 pounds; indol, 
945 pounds; methyl anthranilate, 938 
pounds; musk ambrette, 2,541 pounds; 
musk ketone, 1,944 pounds; phenylethyl 
alcohol, 1,010 pounds; phenylpropy] alco- 
hol, 464 pounds; and vanillin, 253 
pounds. 


Synthetic Medicinals Lower 


Imports of synthetic medicinals and 
pharmaceuticals of coal-tar origin in 
1940 decreased to 8,277 pounds with an 
invoice value of $86,506, from 7,499 
pounds valued at $162,741 in 1939. 
Among the principal items included in 
1940 were benzyl ephedrine hydrochlo- 
ride, 110 pounds; cinnamyl ephedrine 
hydrochloride, 334 pounds; 2-naphthol 
benzoate, 100 pounds; sodium salicylate, 
2,215 pounds; 2-methoxy-6:9-dichlora- 
cridin, 897 pounds. ; 


Non-Coal-Tar Chemicals 


In the non-coal-tar group, imports of 
acetic acid increased in 1940 to 1,821,638 
pounds valued at $74,202, from the 1939 
import of 1,438,956 pounds valued at 
$60,023. Incoming shipments consist al- 
most entirely of the grade containing 
more than 65 percent of the acid, and in 
1940 originated principally in Canada. 
Imports of synthetic camphor ceased en- 
tirely in 1940, and receipts of the natural 
variety fell to a value of $487,509 from 
$652,419 in 1939. 


Outlook Bright for Increased Production 
and Exports 


During the present period of progres- 
sive development in the synthetic organic 
chemical industry, production in prac- 
tically every line has been accelerated by 
expansion of facilities in plants already 
established and through the erection of 
new plants. Sites for new establish- 
ments erected during the present emer- 
gency have been selected with regard to 
strategic and economic considerations. 

The decline in imports of synthetic 
organics in 1940 was due in large meas- 
ure to increased domestic production and 
to unsettled conditions abroad caused by 
the war. Coincidentally, the unprece- 
dented home production made available a 
surplus of synthetic organic chemicals 
for export. As a result, shipments to 
foreign markets increased. The outlook 
is promising for an even larger export 
trade and for a greater degree of national 
self-sufficiency in all types of synthetic 
organic chemicals and related products. 


Construction 


@ Brazil—The Administration of the 
Port of Rio de Janiero has called for bids 
on the construction of a cold-storage 
warehouse for fruits. Tenders are to be 
submitted at the Administracao do Porto 
do Rio de Janeiro, Avenida Rodrigues 
Alves 20, Rio de Janeiro, by 4 p. m. on 
May 23. Bids are to include refrigerat- 
ing machinery, conveying equipment, 
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sub-transformer-station and_ elevator 
and piling equipment. Bids will be ac- 
cepted only from firms of recognized 
standing having an office in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

@ Netherlands Indies —The war has not 
curtailed the inauguration of new irriga- 
tion projects, and plans for increasing 
the size of existing systems are being 
pushed even more than in normal times. 


Cork and Products 


@ Spain.—The small strip of raw cork 
in Spain during 1940, some 16,000 metric 
tons, was due chiefly to lack of labor, 
uncertainty of demand, low prices at time 
of stripping, and lack of transport facili- 
ties from interior points. 

Demand from Germany, Italy, and 
other central European countries was 
good, but export licenses were difficult to 
obtain. The demand from the United 
States was firm, in some measure be- 
cause export from North Africa to the 
United States was not possible. Ship- 
ments to the United States were handi- 
capped by the lack of cargo space: the 
limited neutral bottoms were used for 
more profitable cargo. 

Catalonian manufacturers absorbed 
about 3,500 metric tons of graded cork- 
wood during the year. 

Exports of raw corkwood from the Se- 
ville district to the United States, for 
manufacturing purposes and for grind- 
ing, amounted to around 25,000 metric 
tons in 1940, according to estimates. Ex- 
ports of the same classes of cork to 
countries in Europe and_ elsewhere 
amounted to about 10,000 metric tons. 


Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 


@ Exports of electrical equipment from 
the United States during February were 
valued at $10,919,912, an increase of 3 
percent from the February 1940 total of 
$10,597,343, but a decline of 16.6 percent 
from the January 1941 total of $13,- 
096,670. 

Steam-turbine generator sets, 500 kilo- 
watts and larger, exported in February, 
were valued at $401,407, the highest 
monthly total in several years. January 
exports of this item totaled $11,010. 

Exports of rubber-covered wire were 
valued at $254,102, a decrease of 41.8 per- 
cent from the January total of $437,029. 
Exports of other insulated copper wire 
were valued at $562,332, compared with 
$506,715 during the preceding month. 

Exports of electrical equipment dur- 
ing the first 2 months of 1941 totaled 
$24,016,582, compared with $21,211,623 
and $14,665,798, respectively, for the cor- 
responding periods of 1940 and 1939. 


Batteries 


M@ Sweden—The Tudorbolaget’s plant, 
Petrix, in Stockholm, has begun the man- 
ufacture of wind generators for use in 
homes for the generation of electric 
energy for 15 outlets of 24 watts each, ac- 
cording to the Swedish press. Installa- 
tion costs are estimated at about 1,000 
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crowns, and annual expenditures for re- 
pairs and other upkeep amount to about 
133 crowns (4.20 crowns to $1 United 
States currency). 

The Petrix plant also manufactures 
storage batteries for electric vehicles. A 
truck of 1,500 tons loading capacity can 
go 60 kilometers a day without recharg- 
ing, at a cost of about 0.20 crown per- 
kilometer, it is stated. 


Household Appliances 


@ Brazil—Household labor-saving de- 
vices are used in Brazil much less gen- 
erally than in the United States. Few 
families have such devices as clothes 
washers, driers, and ironers, dishwashers, 
and similar products. Such equipment, 
however, of the household type is used by 
hotels, hospitals, and laundries, although 
a few of the large hotels and laundries 
have special equipment. The more im- 
portant dry-cleaning establishments and 
a few valet shops use clothes pressers to 
some extent, but the total number in use 
in the entire country probably does not 
exceed 400. Floor machines are used 
principally by a limited number of spe- 
cialized firms. 

Demand in the household-equipment 
field is mainly for electric flatirons, 
vacuum cleaners, floor polishers and wax- 
ers, and sprayers. 

Five well-known firms manufacture 
electric flatirons in Brazil. Only the sim- 
ple type is made, retailing for about $1.50. 
Before the war, about 5,000 electric irons 
were imported each year from Germany. 
A few hundred automatic flatirons enter 
the market annually from the United 
States, but this type of iron is too expen- 
sive for wide sale in Brazil. 

Vacuum cleaners and floor polishers 
and waxers find a ready sale. Parquet 
floors, which require frequent waxing and 
polishing, are widely used in residences 
and apartment houses; and carpets and 
unholstered furniture, for which vacuum 
cleaners May be required, are used to a 
considerable extent. There is a greater 
sale of floor polishers and waxers than 
vacuum cleaners; but the construction, 
during the past 10 years, of apartment 
houses with limited open space for beat- 
ing carpets has contributed to a greater 
demand for vacuum cleaners. 

The Swedish Electrolux leads the mar- 
ket for both vacuum cleaners and floor 
polishers. The Swedish firm has a spe- 
cialized sales organization which no other 
manufacturer has so far been willing to 
equal. Sales are made on the installment 
plan. The Swedish line does not include 
heavy floor polishers and waxers gen- 
erally used in office buildings. Such busi- 
ness goes largely to the local branch of 
a well-known United States manufac- 
turer, from whom local dealers can 
readily obtain stocks. Several other 
United States makes of floor machines 
and vacuum cleaners are also on the 
market; and, prior to the war, two Ger- 
man makes also competed for some of 
the business. 

Electric paint-spraying equipment is 
a good selling item in Brazil. It is used 
extensively in painting automobiles, in 
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lacquering furniture, and in many indus- 
trial plants, including railway shops. 
Paint sprayers are also used on the more 
important building-construction jobs. 

M Union of South Africa—The use of 
washing machines in the Union is in- 
creasing Slightly, in spite of the avail- 
ability of cheap labor. Imports of such 
appliances are not classed separately in 
official statistics, but it is estimated that 
the number of washing machines im- 
ported in 1939 exceeded 7,000, with an 
approximate valuation of £75,000. It is 
believed that the United States supplied 
about 95 percent of the total imports. 
It appears, however, that there is a con- 
siderable stock of unsold washers in the 
Union at present. Washing machines 
are not manufactured locally, nor is there 
any duty preference accorded to those 
imported from Empire countries. 


Electric Lighting 


@ Japan.—Exports of electric lamps to 
the United States in January 1941 were 
valued at $15,639—an increase of 28 per- 
cent over the December 1940 total of 
$12,252 but a decrease of 66 percent over 
shipments in January 1940, when the 
total was $46,351. 

Details of Japan’s exports of electric 
bulbs to the United States in January 
1940 follow. 











Origin and type Number | Value 
Tokyo: 
Oe - ..-| 900,000 $6, 353 
Yokohama: 
Miniature, 44-inch diameter: 
Flashlight ’ ; 350, 000 2, 580 
Christmas tree. ___. ...| 250, 000 1, 564 
Candelabra, 44-inch diameter___} 200,000 | 2,387 
Intermediate, 44-inch diameter 155, 500 2, 105 
Keijo: 
Miniature base tungsten, 15- 
volt, C-6 lamps, for decoration 100, 000 650 
| eae | 15, 639 








Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


@ Philippine Islands——The wheat-flour 
market was strong, and prices advanced 
slightly, during March. Large arrivals 
during the month were immediately de- 
livered to the trade, leaving stocks still 
low, especially of the better grades. In- 
dent orders were large, but importers 
claimed that there was no space avail- 
able. 

The canned-fish market was unsatis- 
factory; stocks were high, and both de- 
mand and consumption weak. Prices, 
which were unchanged, are considered 
high, although importers claim that 
present stocks are being sold at prices 
below the cost of new supplies on the 
west coast of the United States. There 
were no indent orders, and, while ar- 
rivals statistics are not available, they 
are estimated as low. 

The canned-milk market was active 
and the demand strong; consumption is 
increasing because of the hot season. 
Prices on evaporated milk advanced 25 
cents on March 28. Wholesale prices at 
the end of March were (in pesos per 
case) : Condensed United States, 11.50 to 
15, Japan, 7.60 to 17.80; evaporated, 
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United States, 7.50 to 8, Japan, 6; ster- 
ilized, United States, 9 to 13.25, Switzer- 
land, 22; powdered, United States, 121.20 
per pound. Arrivals, statistics on which 
are not yet available, are estimated as 
very high. Stocks are ample, but there 
is no oversupply. Increasing competition 
of Japanese evaporated milk is reported. 

The demand for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables was strong and consumption nor- 
mal. Stocks of American vegetables were 
low, or exhausted, and scant supplies of 
Japanese or Chinese vegetables are 
available. Baguio vegetables are abun- 
dant, and of very good quality. Stocks 
of United States fresh fruits were ade- 
quate during March, but a severe short- 
age in April was expected because of 
high prices, restricted orders, and lack of 
freight space. A large arrival of Aus- 
tralian fruits, other than citrus, is ex- 
pected in April or May. There was no 
change in prices, but a sharp advance 
is scheduled for United States fruits and 
vegetables in April. Exact arrivals are 
not yet known, but they are estimated as 
normal. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


@ Colombia.—Exports of coffee from Co- 
lombia in March totaled 314,153 bags of 
60 kilograms each, of which 295,842 were 
consigned to the United States, 9,698 to 
Europe, and 8,613 to other countries. 
Exports during the 1940-41 season thus 
far (July-March) amounted to 3,254,935 
bags, compared with 2,748,842 bags dur- 
ing the same period in the previous 
season. 

Reports from the Manizales district 

indicate that the coming catch crop may 
be below normal, both as to quality and 
quantity. However, prospects are more 
favorable in the Armenia district, where 
there has been good rainfall, and the 
berries are well formed. It is difficult to 
estimate reliably the total production 
during the 1940-41 season. However, the 
crop is a normal one, and production 
from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941, would 
provide 4,100,000 bags for export, if re- 
strictions were not in effect. 
@ Ecuador.—Deliveries of cocoa at Guay- 
aquil in January and February totaled 
58,002 quintals (of 101.4 pounds each), 
compared with 39,782 quintals in the 
same period of last year. The main 
cocoa crop is now being harvested, and 
first deliveries have already arrived. 
The quality of this year’s cocoa is re- 
ported to be normal, and deliveries to 
date are higher than last year. March 
delivery figures are not yet available. 

Exports of cocoa in February totaled 
579,076 kilograms (807,987 in February 
1940). Cumulative exports for both 
January and February totaled 1,382,775 
kilograms (1,488,273 in January—Febru- 
ary 1940). 

Fruits 


@ Guatemala.—Banana production and 
exports in Guatemala during March 
showed a slight recovery from the abnor- 
mally low levels of the 2 immediately 
preceding months, but the effects of re- 
cent windstorms were still apparent. 
Exports from Pacific-zone plantations 
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(363,482 bunches) continued to climb 
back toward normal and by May are ex- 
pected to pass the half-million-stems 
mark again. Production from the Atlan- 
tic zone (12,756 bunches) remained at 
the same low ebb of the previous 2 
months. Total exports for the month 
reached 376,238 stems, compared with 
246,530 in January and 279,738 in Febru- 
ary. All exports went out through 
Puerto Barrios. Again no shipments 
were made overland to Mexico or from 
Pacific ports of Guatemala. 


Grain and Products 


@ There were no shipments of rice to 
Hawaii during the week ended April 5. 
California markets strengthened con- 
siderably during the week, rough advanc- 
ing 19 cents and milled rice 30 cents per 
100 pounds. California-Japan rice is 
now quoted at $4.4244 per 100 pounds, 
delivered in Honolulu. Considerable 
buying was reported prior to the price 
advance, as local dealers covered their 
requirements for the next 30 days. 

Rice unloads in Honolulu during 

March 1941 were comprised of 4,443,000 
pounds of cleaned and 1,584,700 pounds 
of paddy, all from the United States, 
compared with 1,653,396 pounds of 
cleaned, and 592,600 pounds of paddy 
during March 1940. Receipts from for- 
eign countries totaled 500 pounds in 
March 1941 and 18,700 in March 1940. 
@ While the Puerto Rican rice market 
was moderately active during the week 
ended April 12, the estimated volume of 
business transacted was below last week’s 
estimated sales of 27,000 pockets. The 
local resale market was reported to be 
somewhat weaker, because of arrivals 
against purchases made at $3.70 in Janu- 
ary—also because mills are insisting on 
payment. Arrivals from Gulf ports are 
increasing, with the result that buyers 
are moving existing stocks at slight price 
concessions. Stocks are above normal, 
and increasing steadily. 

Prices, per pocket of 100 pounds, c. i. f. 
Puerto Rican ports, on April 12 were: 
California Japan, Extra Choice, $4.85, via 
Gulf ports; Southern, Blue Rose, $5 to 
$5.30. 

Arrivals during the week ended April 5 

consisted of 44,935 pockets from the 
Southern States, none having been re- 
ceived from California, according to 
unofficial reports. 
@ Cuba.—Little change was noted dur- 
ing the week ended April 9 in the re- 
stricted demand for American rice evi- 
denced during the preceding week. Fac- 
tors contributing to the narrowed buying 
interest were offers of additional supplies 
of Ecuadoran rice at prices below quota- 
tions on comparable American grains, 
adequate supplies for all immediate re- 
quirements, continued firm prices in 
American markets, and some disruption 
of normal commercial activities aS a 
result of religious holidays. 

Sales were around 20,000 pockets, ac- 
cording to the trade. Early Prolifics, 10 
to 35 percent broken, were in principal 
demand, at from $4.65 to $4.40. Single 
lots of Rexoras, 33 percent broken, and 
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Southern Japans, 10 percent broken, 
brought $5.45 and $4.20, respectively, 
while a few parcels of screenings were 
disposed of at $3.55. TheSe prices are 
all per 100 pounds, c. i. f. Habana. 

Dealers report further offers of new- 
crop South American rice, similar to a 
short Rexora, with 10 to 15 percent 
broken, at from $3.85 to $3.95 per 100 
Spanish pounds (101.43 pounds avoirdu- 
pois), c. i. f. Habana, for midsummer de- 
livery, with any changes from preSent 
freight rates for account of buyer. Sales 
of these rices during the week are esti- 
mated at from 40,000 to 60,000 pockets of 
100 Spanish pounds each. While quoted 
somewhat higher than formerly, prices 
are still well under current offerings of 
comparable American grains. 

Oriental rices remained dormant, with 
no sales for import, new cargoes, or firm 
offerings to this market ascertainable 
during the week. Nominal quotations 
remained unchanged from those pre- 
viously reported. 

Imports through the port of Habana 
during the period April 3 to 9, inclusive, 
totaled 179,438 pockets (8,206,070 kilo- 
grams) of American rice, there being no 
arrivals of oriental rices during that 
interval. 

Cuba—A Cuban Government decree 
of March 28, 1941, authorizes the expend- 
iture of 30,000 pesos ($28,500) for seed 
rice to be distributed free among growers 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
practice of distributing free rice for seed 
among Cuban growers has been followed 
for many years—to stimulate and in- 
crease rice production within the country: 

In 1939 the amount distributed was 

370,000 pounds, chiefly of the Fortuna 
and Rexora varieties. About 45 percent 
of the Cuban rice growers are reported io 
have received free seeds from the Gov- 
ernment. 
@ Cuba.—Cuban yucca growers and 
starch manufacturers recently requested 
the assistance of the Cuban Department 
of Agriculture for the purpose of en- 
abling the industry to supply the market 
for tapioca products in the United States. 
Cuban manufacturers are said to recog- 
nize the fact that their product is not 
of the high quality obtained from coun- 
tries in the Far East, and to feel that 
this difficulty can be corrected by improv- 
ing the manufacturing process, which 
involves the investment of additional 
capital in existing starch plants. 

The Government assistance requested 
at this time consists of a scale of fixed 
prices for yucca to be paid to growers 
by the manufacturers, and the confining 
of yucca-starch manufacturing to the 
plants now in operation. Some yucca 
growers have increased prices, and un- 
certainty as to the extent to which prices 
ultimately might be raised has caused 
manufacturers to withhold plant im- 
provements which would enable them to 
take advantage of the apparent oppor- 
tunity to sell increased quantities of their 
product in the United States. The opin- 
ion of the manufacturers seems to be 
that the fixing of minimum prices for 
yucca would stabilize the situation, en- 
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abling them to determine the price at 
which they could profitably sell their 
product and improve their plants, and 
encourage growers to plant sufficient 
yucca to supply the demand. 


Meats and Products 


@ Brazil—Total slaughter of cattle in 
establishments subject to Federal inspec- 
tion is placed at 2,244,565 head in 1940, 
according to preliminary data from Bra- 
zilian official sources. The increase over 
1939 total of 1,823,798 head is attributed 
in considerable degree to the export de- 
mand arising from the war in Europe. 
The 1940 kill under Federal inspection 
was, however, substantially less than the 
peak figure of 2,428,654 head recorded 
in 1937. 

Both the volume and value of Brazilian 
exports of meats showed a sharp increase 
in 1940 over recent years. Exports in 
1940 totaled 158,580 metric tons, valued 
at 514,173 contos (1 conto equivalent to 
about $60 official rate, or $50 free rate), 
compared with 92,726 tons and 263,200 
contos in 1939, and an annual average of 
78,126 tons and 140,193 contos for the 
5-year perod from 1934 to 1938. Exports 
of meats accounted for approximately 10 
percent of the total value of Brazilian 
merchandise exports in 1940. 

Exports of frozen beef and of canned 
beef together accounted for more than 
85 percent of the total value of Brazilian 
meat exports in 1940. Exports of frozen 
beef—almost entirely to Great Britain 
and France—totaled 93,952 tons, valued 
at 226,413 contos, in 1940. In 1939 there 
were exported 17,855 tons of frozen beef 
and 25,686 tons of chilled beef, with a 
combined value of 96,251 contos. There 
were no exports of chilled beef in 1940, 
wartime conditions and shipping prob- 
lems having caused a shift from chilled 
to frozen beef in shipments to Europe. 

Exports of canned beef in 1940 totaled 
46,370 tons, valued at 215,710 contos, 
against 34,361 tons valued at 109,874 
contos, in 1939. Slightly more than three- 
fourths of the total quantity exported 
in 1940 went to Great Britain and most 
of the remainder to the United States. 
@ Canada.—An order, effective February 
26, 1940, prohibiting importation of fresh 
or frozen pork into Canada, except under 
license, until October 31, 1940, was later 
extended to December 31, 1940, and still 
later to March 31, 1941, and has now ex- 
pired. Importations in any calendar 
month were limited to the average 
monthly imports during the period Jan- 
uary 1 to September 30, 1939, of 1,626,- 
769 pounds. Price conditions have been 
such that the quota has not been filled 
since the end of February 1940. The 
present outlook is for substantial exports 
from Canada to the United States in- 
stead of the reverse movement which 
characterized the first 2 months of 1940. 

Cancelation of the “equivalent” clause 
in February 1940 removed most of the 
incentive to bring American fresh or fro- 
zen pork into Canada. Previously, Cana- 
dian packers could obtain a drawback of 
99 percent of the duty if they exported 
an equivalent quantity of cured products. 
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@ Cuba.—Declared exports of fresh beef 
to the United States from Cuba during 
the first 3 months of 1941 totaled 9,754,- 
435 pounds, valued at $628,873, compared 
with 6,309,169 pounds, valued at $436,921, 
during the last quarter of 1940, and 271,- 
868 pounds, valued at $23,804, from Jan- 
uary to March 1940. Declared exports 
during the calendar year 1940 totaled 
10,542,729 pounds, valued at $813,669. 
@ New Zealand.—Discussions in Parlia- 
ment and the announcement of the Gov- 
ernment policy with regard to the storage 
of unexportable meats have focused pub- 
lic attention on the serious economic con- 
sequences of the British failure to renew 
the meat-purchasing agreement with New 
Zealand. Beginning March 24, the freez- 
ing companies may only accept, for freez- 
ing for export, lambs, prime beef, and 
porker pigs, up to 120 pounds. This ac- 
tion, the Minister of Agriculture states, 
was taken to insure that the best use is 
made of available space. He stated that 
Britain had advised that, until further 
notice, boneless beef, boneless veal, ba- 
coner pigs, chopper pigs, boneless chop- 
per pigs, and boneless ewe mutton were 
not to be shipped, nor, for the present, 
wether and ewe mutton. Further details 
of the Government plan to compensate 
owners of animals not to be stored are 
being formulated. Everything possible is 
to be done to extend the meat-canning 
industry. Observers expect that exports 
of meat this year will be at least 6,000,- 
000 pounds less than last year. 


Sugar and Products 


@ Cuba.—Exports of raw sugar from 
Cuba during the first 2 months of 1941 


totaled 398,999 Spanish long tons 
(388,938 to United States), compared 
with 325,000 tons (224,103 to United 


States) during the corresponding period 
of 1940. 


CANE SUGAR U. S. IMPORTS 
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Stocks on February 28, 1941, totaled 
1,528,670 Spanish long tons, compared 
with 1,290,754 tons on February 29, 1940. 

Exports of molasses during the period 
January 1 to March 15, 1941, totaled 
50,982,601 gallons (24,817,064 blackstrap 
“final,” 25,334,803 high-test “invert” mo- 
lasses, and 830,734 invert sirups), com- 
pared with 61,516,538 gallons (39,999,996 
blackstrap, 20,541,921 high-test, and 
974,621 invert sirups) during the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. 


Sugar production during the current 


crop year up to March 15, 1941, totaled 
9,823,933 bags of 325 Spanish pounds each 
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(1,425,349 Spanish long tons), according 
to the Cuban Sugar Institute, compared 
with 11,694,498 bags (1,696,748 Spanish 
long tons) during the corresponding 
period of 1940. 


Furs 


@ Canada.—Prices of most classes of 
silver-fox pelts declined at the auctions 
held by the Canadian Fur Auction Sales 
Co., Ltd., on March 18 and following 
days. Sales of silver-fox pelts totaled 
12,161 (only 39 percent of the offering) 
at an average price of $22.84 each, com- 
pared with 14,407 at an average of $22.61 
in February and 17,302 skins at an av- 
erage of $23.62 in January. The general 
average in March held up fairly well be- 
cause the price of inferior types advanced 
by 3 percent, a total of 4,848 skins having 
been sold at an average of $19.80 each, 
while prices of grades III, IV, and V were 
unchanged, with sales totaling 1,516 skins 
at an average of $7.68 each. Average 
selling prices of other classes at the March 
auctions were: Specials (pearl platinum), 
33 skins at an average of $36.70; selected 
one-half to three-fourths silver, 325 
skins at $30.04, a decline of 11 percent 
as compared with the average at the 
February sale of this company; regular 
one-half to three-fourths silver, 1,814 
skins at $24.79, down 5 percent; selected 
full silver, 890 at $37.72, off 2 percent; 
and regular full silver, 2,735 at $29.50, a 
decrease of 3 percent from the February 
average. 

Sales of mink pelts at the March auc- 
tions comprised 3,556 wild (78 percent 
of the offering) and 7,586 ranch (40 per- 
cent of the offering) at prices mostly 
unchanged from those realized at the 
February sale, except for higher priced 
skins, which declined by 15 percent, 
according to the company’s report. 

Muskrat pelts were sold in March to 
the number of 35,099, or 91 percent of 
the offering, at prices unchanged from 
those of the preceding auction, and 84 
percent of the offering of beaver skins, 
or 1,143, were sold at prices likewise 
unchanged from February levels. 


Iron and Steel Products 
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Leather and Products 


Finished Products 


@ Canada.—Although the output of the 
shoe factories was somewhat lower in 
the first 2 months of 1941 than in the 
corresponding months of the record year 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


1940, it was substantially above produc- 
tion in the like period of most previous 
years, according to official data of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Women’s 
footwear comprised 45 percent of the 
production in January and February of 
this year; men’s footwear, 3414 percent; 
and footwear for misses and children, 
almost 12 percent. 


Canadian Production of Leather Foot- 
wear, by Months’ 


{In thousands of pairs] 

















Month 1938 | 1939 f 1940 | 1941 
January ae : 1, 461 1,520 | 2,073 | 4 1,901 
February _ pao 1,777 1,853 | 2,279 | 3 2, 215 

Total, 2 months 3,238 | 3, 373 I 4, t, 353 | 4, 116 
March. ___ 2,109 | 2,212 | 2,242 |. 
April | 1,959 | 1,774 | eS ne 
May.. 1, 923 2 038 | 2, 192 | 
June_. Mae: Bt fb: | Sam 
. as | 1626] 1,833 | 1,861 |..----. 
August 2,178 | 2,453 | c |) es 
September | 2,069 2, = 2, 484 |_...-- 
October | 1,760 | 2,701} 2,531 
November | 1795 | 2) 623 | 2900 |....... 
December. - - | 1,570} 2,208 | 2,044 |.-.-- 

Total, 12 months__. | 21, 948 | | 25, 438 | 26, 261 | __ 

1 In dropping the last 3 figures to express in thousands, 
no attempt has been made to round off to nearest thou- 
sand; hence, totals in the table are not the exact sum of 
the items shown. 


@ Mevxico.—Native-style woven sandals, 
known as huaraches, have been produced 
in Mexico for many years. These are 
made in various parts of the country, 
each locality having a distinctive type. 
Several years ago tourists from the 
United States began bringing these san- 
dals back home with them, and they 
became so popular that a large trade 
developed. 

Mexican production of huaraches dur- 

ing the first 3 months of 1941 totaled 
185,000 pairs, an increase over produc- 
tion in the closing 3 months of 1940, as 
well as over that in the first quarter of 
that year. In the past two summer sea- 
sons, beach and sport shoes offered keen 
competition to these imported Mexican 
sandals in the United States; but by 
making slight changes in the Styles, 
Mexican exporters have been able to 
maintain substantial exports of hua- 
raches to the neighboring North Ameri- 
can market. During 1940, total Mex‘can 
exports of huaraches amounted to 375,- 
919 pairs, of which the United States pur- 
chased 373,010 pairs. Trade reports 
indicate that this trade is being well 
maintained during the early months of 
1941. 
@ Sweden.—Leather-footwear production 
in Sweden during 1940 was estimated to 
have been slightly lower than in the pre- 
ceding year. Heavy army shoes and 
boots were made in somewhat larger 
quantity, but the manufacture of civilian 
footwear declined about 10 percent. Re- 
duced supplies will not have an immedi- 
ate adverse effect on the retail trade, 
since most of the retailers were reported 
to have sizable stocks. 

Official steps have been taken to make 
a national inventory of the stocks on 
hand in the retail trade as of January 
1, 1941. Some 3,000 retailers through- 
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out the country have been requested to 
furnish this data, but the results have 
not yet been made public. Trade sources 
believe that there will be a decline in 
shoe production in 1941, owing to the 
restricted purchasing power of the peo- 
ple and the substantial shoe purchases 
made prior to January 1, 1941, when a 
new 5-percent turn-over tax on such 
sales became effective. 

@ Union of South Africa—Sales of 
American footwear continue to be favor- 
able. More women’s shoes are imported 
from the United States than from any 
other source; imports have been some- 
what reduced since the start of the war, 
but sales have been well maintained. 
Domestic producers have been furnishing 
a larger share of the requirements and 
have obtained much of the trade which 
was formerly supplied from continental 
Europe. 

Shipments of leather footwear from 
the United States to the Union of South 
Africa amounted to 207,435 pairs valued 
at $388,211 in 1939, and to 207,061 pairs 
valued at $400,985 in 1940. The follow- 
ing table shows the types of boots and 
shoes making up this trade during the 
past 2 years. 


United States Exports of Shoes to Union 
of South Africa 




















1939 1940 
Shoes 

Pairs | Value | Pairs | Value 
seeds OE oe 5, 484 | $2, 309 | 3, 758 '$14, 500 
Women’s. ____ Saas cat | 92,435 |321, 162 | 96,158 |319, 441 
Infants’ and children’s.| 6,991 | 4,249 | 17,662 | 5,450 
sg SERRE | 17, 840 | 15,468 | 10,625 | 10, 293 

Fabric upper and 
leather soles_________ | 84, 685 | | 45, 023 | 78,858 | 51,301 








Union of South Africa.—With the ex- 
ception of mining, South Africa is not 
generally considered as an industrial 
country. Despite this, there is a very 
favorable market for various types of 
transmission and other belting. Most of 
the larger European and American pro- 
ducers of drive belting, both flat and 
V, have factory representatives in the 
Union and the competition is acute. Flat 
drive belting and conveyer belts are pro- 
duced locally, and the output is expand- 
ing. There is, however, no local produc- 
tion of V belting. Bands and belting for 
driving machinery imported from the 
United Kingdom enter this market free 
of duty; but imports of these items from 
other sources are subject to duty. Also, 
conveyer belting imported from either 
the United Kingdom or Canada enters 
duty free, but purchases from the United 
States are dutiable. 


Leather 


@ Manchuria.—Importation, distribu- 
tion, and production of leather, as well 
as prices, are all under government con- 
trol effected through semiofficial organi- 
zations. Imports are regulated by the 
Leather Importers’ Association, which 
has offices in the three principal market 
centers and are strictly licensed with 
quantities limited to Government fixed 
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quotas. These quotas are determined by 
the amount of foreign currency available, 
and, owing to shortage of such exchange, 
recent imports have been, very small. 
Drastic measures have been taken to 
enforce the fixed maximum prices; but 
some speculation continues in unofficial 
markets, at exorbitant prices, in im- 
ported leathers. Because of the lack of 
raw-material supplies, many tanneries 
have been idle and several others have 
been operating on part-time schedules, 
but two of the largest plants and a num- 
ber of the smaller establishments are 
operating on a contract basis for the 
Japanese Army and also produce small 
amounts of inferior grades of leather for 
local consumption. 
@ Philippine Islands—Little progress 
has been made by domestic tanners in 
recent years, and it continues to be neces- 
sary to import much of the leather. Con- 
ditions in 1940 were not favorable for 
this trade, and consumption was reported 
to have been lower than in either 1938 
or 1939. When the European war started, 
fear that hostilities might interfere with 
shipments to the Philippines led local 
dealers to place substantial orders in the 
closing months of 1939. As a result, 
stocks of foreign leathers at the begin- 
ning of the year were large, and the 
demand was less than had been expected. 
However, these supplies were gradually 
moved to consumers, and additional or- 
ders were placed abroad. The United 
States supplies by far the largest part of 
the imports; and, considering all factors, 
this business was well maintained in 1940. 
Sales of American leather to the Philip- 
pine market were valued at $1,047,420 in 
1939 and at $807,638 in 1940; uppers com- 
prised about 75 percent of the total. 


Raw Materials 


@ Cuba—tThe rate of production of 
Cuban wet salted cattle hides of the 
Habana packer types continues un- 
changed at around 20,000 to 22,500 pieces 
a month. Whereas the proportion of 
steers and cows included were formerly 
estimated at 70 and 30 percent, respec- 
tively, current trade estimates place the 
proportion of steers (including a few 
bulls) as high as 90 to 95 percent. The 
export of hides from cows has decreased, 
apparently as a result of an average 
smaller number currently received in 
Habana for slaughter, with the result 
that the smaller hides taken from cows 
are being disposed of locally at slightly 
better prices than those obtainable in 
the United States. 

Stocks of Habana packer hides, other 
than those already in the hands of ex- 
porters, were estimated in the neighbor- 
hood of 15,000 pieces during the latter 
part of March. Opinion varies as to 
quantities of hides held by the five or 
six large export shippers; some sources 
place this figure as high as 30,000 to 
40,000 pieces, but this estimate appears 
to be rather high. 

Exports of domestic wet salted hides 
continued to be confined to United States 
markets and amounted to 1,658,427 and 
291,408 kilograms, respectively, in Jan- 
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uary and February 1941, according to 
data from official Cuban sources. Prob- 
able exports during March, according to 
data obtained from consular invoices, 
totaled 33,854 wet salted cattle hides 
weighing 1,003,230 kilograms. 

@ Manchuria.—Trade in hides and skins 
is now controlled by the Manchuria Raw 
Skins Association, which is presumably 
affiliated with the Manchuria Livestock 
Industry Co. 


Manchurian Imports of Hides and Skins 





| other hides 


, Cattle 
Year hides | and skins 
| Kilograms | Kilograms 

1936 | 1, 906, 798 
1937 1, 732, 545 ~ 
1938 1, 240, 343 409, 699 
1939 288, 562 51, 534 
1940 (9 months) - 2, 006 38, 066 





Practically all hides and skins exported 
from Manchuria during recent years 
have been shipped to Japan, according 
to customs returns. Small shipments 
went to China and Korea, but the only 
exports to the United States in recent 
years consisted of 6,895 kilograms of 
horsehides and 3,326 kilograms of cow- 
hides in 1937. 


Manchurian Exports of Hides and Skins 





Other hides 


Year Cattle hides Horse 
and skins 


and calfskins hides 


Kilograms 
1936 70, 701 
1937 44, SU6 841, 005 13, OOS 
1938 15, 285 701, 412 10, 654 
1939 18 2, 573 Y, 555 
1940 (9 months) . 30 


Kilograms 
832, 386 


Kilograms 
17, 176 





These figures, especially those of the 
last 2 years, are far from complete, since 
they do not cover the large amounts 
bought up, according to private sources, 
by the Japanese military stationed in the 
Provinces and shipped to Japan as mili- 
tary consignments. These consignments 
have presumably increased to such an 
extent as to reduce the 1940 registered 
exports to practically nothing. 

Stocks of hides and skins at the be- 

ginning of 1941 were low; the only excep- 
tion was horsehides, considerable stocks 
of which were said to be in the hands of 
dealers and tanners. 
@ Mexico.—Estimated production of cat- 
tle hides in February 1941 was 158,378 
pieces, of which 55 percent were steer 
hides, 40 percent cow hides, and 5 per- 
cent ox hides. Approximately 90 per- 
cent were wet-cured and 10 percent dry- 
cured. A further increase of stocks to 
60,000 pieces was reported at the end of 
the month, which was caused by a decline 
in domestic demand. Exports of hides 
during January went only to the United 
States and amounted to 66,450 kilograms 
of wet cured and 1,257 kilograms of dry 
cured. 

Calfskin production in February was 
estimated at 3,000 pieces, all of which 
were domestically consumed. Goat and 
kid skin production during the month 
totaled 84,00 pieces, estimated to be 80 
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percent goatskins and 20 percent kid- 
skins. By the end of the month, stocks 
on hand had increased to 225,000 pieces, 
Exports during the preceding month 
amounted to 79,572 kilograms of goat- 
skins and 350 kilograms of kidskins, all 
to the United States. 

Sheep and lamb skin production was 
51,624 pieces, stocks were negligible, and 
exports nil. Domestic requirements nor- 
mally absorb the entire production of 
these skins. 

@ Peru.—Hide and skin production dur- 
ing January amounted to 23,000 cattle 
hides, 120,000 sheepskins, and 45,000 
goatskins. Exports during the month 
were estimated at 5,127 cattle hides, 910 
sheepskins, and 21,047 goatskins, all of 
which went to the United States. Stocks 
reported at the end of February were be- 
tween 20,000 and 25,000 hides, 1,600,000 
sheepskins, and 45,000 to 50,000 goat- 
skins. 

@ Sweden.—Production of hides and 
skins, as represented by livestock slaugh- 
terings, was generally greater in 1940 
than during the preceding year. No rec- 
ords of uninspected slaughter are kept, 
but the following figures for inspected 
kill represent about 90 percent of the 
total slaughter. During 1940 there were 
537,992 cattle hides produced, 552,661 
large calfskins, 513,649 small calfskins, 
106.636 sheepskins and goatskins, and 
45,849 horsehides. In 1939 production 
amounted to 393,285 cattle hides, 516,095 
large calfskins, 465,761 small calfskins, 
139,593 sheepskins and goatskins, and 
36,649 horsehides. The increases in cat- 
tle, calf, and horsehide production dur- 
ing the most recent year is a reflection 
of the shortage of feedstuffs. The active 
slaughtering during the fall of 1940, it 
is believed, may adversely affect slaugh- 
ter supplies for the spring of 1941. 

Sweden.—The Swedish tanning indus- 
try utilizes both domestic and imported 
tanning substances. The principal tan- 
ning extracts produced in the country 
are made of domestic oak wood and 
spruce bark. There is also some output 
of other kinds of extracts, particularly 
quebracho extract in powdered form, 
made of imported solid quebracho ex- 
tract. Limited quantities of chrome 
alum are also used. During 1938, pro- 
duction of oak extract amounted to 5,767 
metric tons; of spruce extract, to 928 
tons; and of all others, to 2,970 tons. 
Figures showing output in 1939 and 1940 
are not available, but there is reason to 
believe that stoppage of quebracho im- 
ports (early in 1940) resulted in efforts 
to increase production of oak and spruce 
extracts. 

Sweden.—Great activity, including 
much overtime, characterized the Swed- 
ish tanning industry during 1940, owing 
to the increased leather requirements 
for military purposes and at least normal 
civilian demands. Many plants, besides 


making leather, also manufactured har- 
ness, saddlery, belts, and clothing for the 
army. 

Trade figures place the 1940 leather 
output at 8,500 metric tons of heavy 
leathers and 3,500 tons of the light 
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varieties. The estimated production is 
much larger than the similar output in 
the 3 years immediately preceding. 

Trade in heavy leather has been regu- 
lated since the middle of the year, and 
prices of sole leather since October 1940. 
Control of the trade in light leathers is 
not as rigid as in the heavy types; but 
if present supplies are greatly reduced, 
poth sales and prices of light leathers 
may also be placed under regulation. 


Lumber and Products 


@ Spain.—Progress has been made in re- 
forestation work throughout 35 of the 48 
Provinces, according to the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce. The program 
was started in 1939, and since that time 
17,910,000 acres have been reforested. 
In addition, 1,000,000 acres which had 
been turned over to grazing lands have 
been recovered and protected. 

@ Thailand—The lumbering industry 
plays an important role in the foreign 
trade of the country because of the large 
quantities of teak that are exported. The 
proportion of teak exports to shipments 
of other woods in 1940 was in the ratio 
of about 9 to 1, by value. Teak for ex- 
port is to a large extent produced by for- 
eign companies on a concession basis, al- 
though the Government, under the terms 
of the new leases which came into opera- 
tion on January 1, 1940, secured half of 
the cutting areas for exploitation, 
whereas formerly the companies had the 
right to exploit about 95 percent of the 
areas open for teak cutting. This change, 
however, was not reflected in last year’s 
trade. During the first 8 months of 1940 
teak exported from Thailand was valued 
at $3,167,707; and in all of 1939, teak ex- 
ports were valued at $2,940,052. Exports 
of lumber other than teak during the first 
8 months of 1940 were valued at $278,146. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ Argentina—Imports of agricultural 
machinery during 1940 declined sharply 
from the 1939 level; but in most farm- 
equipment lines, imports were relatively 
better maintained than sales. The 1940 
agricultural year in Argentina was 
highly unsatisfactory; for, although pro- 
duction was good, few foreign markets 
were available, and purchasing power 
was directly affected by the reduced for- 
eign sales. 

Imports of farm equipment at the be- 
ginning of 1940 were subjected to quotas, 
amounting in most cases to 25 to 50 per- 
cent of the average imports during the 
preceding 3 years, and this system was 
continued throughout the year. In some 
instances local shortages may have been 
due to the quota allocations, but in gen- 
eral the stocks maintained were more 
than sufficient for the current demand. 

Domestic production of farm equip- 
ment particularly of spare parts was en- 
couraged by the exchange-control pol- 
icy; but it is not believed that the output 
was increased to any large extent in 
view of market conditions. 
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United States exports of farm equip- 
ment to Argentina dropped from $6,824,- 
000 in 1939 to $4,188,000 in 1940, a de- 
cline of nearly 40 percent. In 1938 this 
trade had reached $14,254,000. The de- 
cline in 1940 affected all classes of agri- 
cultural machinery: Harvesting equip- 
ment dropped to $1,652,000 from $3,096,- 
000 in 1939; shipments of tractors in 
1940 came to $1,461,000, as against $1,- 
832,000 in the preceding year; tillage im- 
plements totaled $689,000, compared with 
$1,037,000; and other farm equipment 
declined to $386,000 from $858,000 in 
1939. 

New Argentine exchange regulations 
were introduced at the beginning of 1941, 
and farm equipment was placed on the 
list of products to be paid for with ex- 
change arising from exports of new 
products or those which had not hereto- 
fore been exported in large quantities. 
Exchange auctions have already been 
held for other products to be imported 
in like manner, but no funds have yet 
been set aside for the importation of 
farm equipment and parts. While it is 
not yet known what rate of exchange 
these items will pay, it seems clear that 
the rate will be higher than that apply- 
ing to the import trade in general. 

Thus the outlook is by no means en- 
couraging. The agricultural situation of 
the country depends so much on the de- 
velopment of the European war that it 
is useless to make any prediction based 
on current market conditions in Argen- 
tina. If the European war continues, 
there is little probability that the agri- 
cultural situation will remain even as 
good as it is now. Consequently, the 
prospect for imports of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements is very dis- 
couraging, and it is doubtful whether 
they will even reach 1940 totals. 

@ Germany.—A census of agricultural 
machinery taken on May 17, 1939, and 
recently published by the Reich Statis- 
tical Office shows that there were at that 
time 45,000 tractors on farms in the Old 
Reich, compared with less than 24,000 in 
1933. The total for Germany, Austria, 
and Sudetenland in 1939 was 58,000 trac- 
tors, divided as follows: 39,000 tractors 
over 22 horsepower, including 2,400 
track-laying tractors: and 19,000 trac- 
tors between 8 and 22 horsepower. Har- 
vesters in use numbered 312,000, power 
threshers totaled 973,000, sowing ma- 
chines 806,000, and gasoline engines 
146,000. 

@ Sweden.—A Swedish recording mech- 
anism called the Centralograph system, 
designed to check the operation of ma- 
chines in factories and mills has been 
installed with good results in a large 
number of enterprises in Sweden and 
abroad, according to the Swedish press. 
The apparatus automatically records the 
operation of as many as 30 machines by 
means of contact devices fitted on each 
machine, which transmit electric signals 
to the central apparatus, where the rec- 
ord of operation appears as a curve 
drawn on a cardboard disk. Subsequent 
analysis of the record of each machine 
aids the engineer in quickly locating 
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causes of delay or friction, so that cor- 
rection can be made before any consid- 
erable losses are incurred. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Greece.—Present stocks of red saffron 
in the hands of growers in the region of 
Kozani in Western Macedonia, the only 
producing district in Greece, are esti- 
mated at about 850 pounds. 

The 1940 yield is estimated at 1,700 
pounds of red saffron and 775 pounds of 
yellow saffron, compared with 1,400 
pounds of red, and 630 pounds of yellow, 
in 1939. 

Growers are demanding from $14.25 to 

$19.00 per pound for red saffron deliv- 
ered in Kozani, Greece. 
@ Panama.—Unusual consumer interest 
in drugs, proprietary medicines, and 
tonics, particularly among inhabitants of 
the interior of Panama, has long made 
the country a good market for such 
products. 

Virtually every small store in remote 
rural regions looks to this phase of busi- 
ness as a leading source of revenue. 

Recently the Government issued a cir- 
cular restricting the sale of medicines 
and chemicals to pharmacists. Upon re- 
viewing protests, the Government modi- 
fied the order to the extent of exempting 
stores in small communities from the 
ban. 

In 1940 the Republic of Panama im- 

ported medicinals and pharmaceutical 
preparations valued at $495,000 from the 
United States, a substantial increase over 
the 1939 total of $337,000. 
@ Peru.—Good demand exists in Peru 
for imported medicinals and pharma- 
ceuticals. In 1940 imports of such prod- 
ucts from the United States were valued 
at $472,000, compared with $297,000 dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

On February 28, 1941, the Ministry of 
Public Health was authorized to appoint 
two commissions to study conditions in 
the pharmaceutical trade. Duties of the 
commission are to select and classify 
pharmaceutical products of foreign and 
domestic manufacture according to thera- 
peutic value, to facilitate Government 
technical bureaus and local pharmaceut- 
ical industries in the elaboration of 
products for the prevention and treat- 
ment of disease, to review import duties 
levied on pharmaceutical products as 
well as prime materials utilized in the 
domestic pharmaceutical industry and to 
propose regulations governing price fix- 
ing of pharmaceutical products manu- 
factured locally. 

Domestic production, together with im- 
ported products elaborated and packed 
locally, supplied around 40 percent of the 
1940 market requirements. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Greece—A contract has just been 
signed between the Greek Ministry of 
Education and the local representative 
of an American manufacturer for the 
supply of 97 portable electric-power 
plants to be used by the Ministry’s Bu- 
reau of Educational Cinematography to 
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operate 16-millimeter 
projectors in outlying districts. The 
same Government agency has purchased 
such plants on several occasions in the 
past and now owns about 100 units, all 
of which are of American manufacture. 

The new order calls for 500-watt plants 
capable of supplying simultaneously 110- 
volt alternating and 12-volt direct cur- 
rent; the latter voltage is to be used only 
for laboratory experiments. 


Nonferrous Metals 


@ Brazil—Exports of manganese in 
February 1941 amounted to 44,390 long 
tons, an increase of almost 71 percent 
over the January shipments. Exports 
in this 2-month period include 29,400 tons 
from Cia. Meridional de Mineracao, 17,- 
990 from A. Thun & Co., Ltd., 1,500 from 
Castro Lopes & Tebyrica, 1,000 from Al- 
bert Sischel, 1,000 from Minerios Brasi- 
loers Ltd., 500 from Cia. Servicos Engen- 
haria, 5,400 from Mineracao Geral de 
Brasil, Ltd., and 600 from Cia. Mineracao 
Bocaina. The shipments to Japan were 
made by the two concerns last mentioned. 

Stocks of manganese ore in the hands 
of Brazilian shippers at the close of Feb- 
ruary 1941 totaled 82,031 tons, of which 
29,605 were held by Cia. Meridional and 
25,463 by A. Thun & Co. 

Brazilian statistics show the following 
exports of manganese ore from Brazil 
during recent years (in long tons): 
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Destination ; 1939 | 1940 (ist 2 
| mo.) 
ae i $j —__—. 
United States ..|131, 529 |198, 364 51, 390 
Canada r ..| 6,000 
Netherlands f ..| 29, 085 : 
Belgium Suapiiaete | 7,000 
Poland mee 
EET ET ee 5, 000 | : 
Japan eee aS : : 6, 000 
Destination unknown (left | 
Rio on German ships)......| 1,450 
Total s ero 188, 306 (211,364 | 57,390 





The 1940 exports included 105,100 tons 
shipped by Cia. Meridional de Mineracao, 
78,957 by A. Thun & Co., Ltd., 12,500 by 
Seligmann & Co., 13,100 by Cyro Vaz, 1,000 
by Cia. Servicos de Engenharia S. A., and 
707 by Alberto Sischel. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


@ Brazil—The Brazilian cement indus- 
try had a prosperous year in 1940. Pro- 
duction increased, but war conditions 
caused imports to decrease sharply. Do- 
mestic prices increased successively from 
11,281 milreis (approximately 5642 cents 
U. S. currency) a bag on February 12, 
1940, to 11,981 milreis (approximately 60 
cents) on February 12, 1941. These price 
increases were the direct result of a rise 
in the cost of fuel oil. 

The 1940 production of cement by 
States follows: Companhia Brasileira de 
Cimento Portland, Perus, and Sociedade 
Anonyma Fabrica Votorantim, Sorocaba, 
both in the State of Sao Paulo, 359,253 
metric tons; Companhia Nacional de Ci- 
mento Portland, Guaxindiba, State of Rio 
de Janeiro, 279,036; Companhia Cimento 
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Portland Itau, Minas Geraes, State of 
Minas Geraes, 48,340; Companhia Para- 
hyba de Cimento Portland, Parahyba, 
State of Parahyba, 36,846; and Socie- 
dade Anonyma Fabrica de Cimento, 
Monte Libano (Barbara & Cia.), Itape 
Mirim, State of Espirito Santo, 11,529. 

Cement imports dropped from 34,834 
metric tons in 1939 to 14,896 in 1940. 
Great Britain, the principal shipper to 
Brazil in 1940, accounted for over 80 
percent of the total imports; the United 
States followed with about 10 percent. 
Germany was formerly the chief supplier 
to the Brazilian market, but the domes- 
tic industry has now absorbed this for- 
mer German trade. 

The wholesale price of British cement 
sold in Brazil was 66,840 milreis (approx- 
imately $3.34) a barrel of 170 kilograms 
toward the end of 1940. 

A cement plant is now being con- 

structed in the State of Pernambuco, mu- 
nicipality of Paulista, by the S. A. Fab- 
rica Votorantim, of Sao Paulo. It is also 
reported that a group of investors is giv- 
ing some consideration to the erection 
of a cement plant in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul. 
@ Sweden—Cement consumption in 
Sweden was reduced by about 42 percent 
in 1940 compared with the preceding 
year, notwithstanding the considerable 
quantity used for public requirements. 
Reduced consumption and export diffi- 
culties restricted production to about 50 
percent of normal capacity. 

The Skanska Cementaktiebolaget, at 
Malmo, which has for many years con- 
trolled the Swedish cement industry 
closed its plant at Visby in June 1940 
and its Ifoverken factory in January 
1941. The closing of these two plants 
had nothing to do with the reduced de- 
mand but was a direct result of the com- 
pany’s rationalization program which 
was begun several years ago. The plan 
involved the closing of the two older 
plants and the extension of its two fac- 
tories at Limhamn and Slite, together 
with the erection of a new factory at 
Koping. The Koping plant, with an an- 
nual capacity of 1,000,000 barrels of ce- 
ment, has just been completed. 

As a result of negotiations between 
the State Price Control Board and the 
cement company the price of cement de- 
livered in Stockholm, Norrkoping, By- 
koping, Sodertalje, and ports on Lake 
Malaren, was reduced slightly, effective 
February 24. Cement markets in middle 
and northern Sweden drawing from the 
Koping plant will probably benefit in 
price through the lessened freight haul. 


Oils, Fats, Oilseeds 


@ Egypt—tThe current cotton year (Sep- 
tember 1, 1940, to August 31, 1941) has 
produced a crop of approximately 900,- 
000,000 pounds of cotton. In normal 
times, about 60 percent of the cotton- 
seed produced is exported, principally 
to Great Britain, where it is processed 
in mills of long standing. The remain- 
der is used in Egypt for planting, and 
in the manufacture of oil, fertilizer, and 
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cake. In the past an appreciable 
amount of oil, as well as cake, made in 
Egypt has been exported, principally to 
the United Kingdom and _ northern 
Europe. 

Production of the present crop of cot- 
tonseed was normal in quantity, but be- 
cause of lack of shipping space and in- 
accessibility of European buyers, exports 
of oil and cake have practically ceased, 
and local production has decreased. As 
a consequence, increased amounts of the 
seed itself are available for export. Al- 
though the British Government is buy- 
ing the seed at a good fixed price, even 
the Government has not been able to 
move the crop as fast as it has been pur- 
chased, and the stock of seed is accumu- 
lating. The British Government will 
probably buy the next crop of seed, which 
will be of about the same size as the 
present one. 

A local organization estimates that the 
net amount of cottonseed produced in 
Egypt (after deducting the amount nec- 
essary as seed for the next crop) was 
about 5,600,000 ardebs (1 ardeb equals 
5.618 bushels) in the year ended August 
31, 1939, and about 5,730,000 ardebs in 
the year ended August 31, 1940. A net 
amount of about 5,060,000 ardebs is pre- 
dicted for the present year ending Au- 
gust 31. 

It is unofficially estimated that 35,000 
tons of cottonseed oil were consumed 
locally in each of the cotton years ended 
August 31, 1939 and 1940. Consumption 
in the present year should not vary much 
from that in the preceding year. 

Official consumption statistics are not 
available, but it is unofficially estimated 
that, during the cotton year 1939-40, 
264,000 tons of cake were produced in 
Egypt. Official statistics indicate that 
200,394 metric tons of cake were ex- 
ported in 1939. The local market for 
cake has been somewhat stimulated by 
the demand for cottonseed cake as a 
fuel; because of the war, local stocks of 
coal are depleted. 

@ Spain.—An official order dated March 
15, 1941, states that the existing difficuty 
in importing greases presents grave prob- 
lems to the industries of national de- 
fense, such as the explosives industry, 
which is not able to obtain the glycerin 
it requires. ‘Thus, it is compulsory to 
obtain it from green sulfur oil, which 
offers a partial solution to the problem. 

Practically half the anticipated 1941 
production of sulfur oil (15,000 metric 
tons) will be destined to the manufac- 
ture of glycerin. This must be accom- 
plished within 3 months. 

There have been no exports of edible 
olive oil from Spain to foreign countries 
thus far (March 12) in 1941, nor have 
any yet been authorized. The stocks of 
edible olive oil from previous production 
may be estimated at 2,000 to 3,000 met- 
ric tons. There are no stocks of sulfur 
oil from previous production. Prices 
have not yet been fixed for olive oil for 
exportation. 

The Government has fixed May 15 as 
the date by which all pressing from the 
new olive crop should be ended. Al- 
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though official sources expect a produc- 
tion of 300,000 to 320,000 metric tons of 
olive oil from the current crop exporters 
believe that 360,000 tons may be reached. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Brazil—Brazil continues to import 
large quantities of wood pulp, in addition 
to the output of the few local plants pro- 
ducing for their own needs. Imports in 
1940, however, were only about 75 percent 
of those for the preceding year, notwith- 
standing an increase in total value of 
more than 10 percent. 

Imports from the United States were 
about five times higher than in 1939, 
while Sweden lost about two-thirds and 
Norway about one-half of their respective 
former volume. Canada also increased 
its share in the market about fivefold, 
and Finland was able to ship about 1,000 
metric tons more than in 1939. 

The newly formed company of Indus- 
trias Klabin do Parana in southern Brazil 
is expected to turn out about 100 tons of 
sulfite pulp—bleached and unbleached— 
and about 150 tons of mechanical ground 
wood daily at the end of 2 or 3 years. 

@ Canada.—Newsprint mills averaged 79 
percent of capacity in operation during 
1940, and tonnage production surpassed 
that of the preceding year by 19 percent. 
The mills operated at about two-thirds 
capacity during the first 3 months of the 
year, but, with the blocking of Scandi- 
navian sources of supply in April, the 
demand in the United States, South 
America, and other markets increased, 
and operations in Canadian newsprint 
mills rose to 91 percent of capacity during 
July. This was the year’s peak. In the 
succeeding months, consumption in the 
all-important American market showed 
less than the anticipated demand, and 
publishers’ stocks rose to unusually high 
levels. As a consequence, operations in 
Canadian newsprint mills were again 
curtailed. 

@ Cuba.—Imports of newsprint paper 
during the calendar year 1940 totaled 16,- 
626 metric tons, against 13,877 in 1939. 
The Cuban Bureau of Statistics lists 14,- 
361 tons as coming from the United 
States—an increase of 7,363 tons, or 105 
percent, over the tonnage recorded for 
1939. Only 1,202 tons of the 1940 imports 
are definitely known to be of American 
manufacture. The remaining 13,159 tons 
represent reexports from the United 
States of newsprint of unknown origin. 
Imports from Canada in the meantime 
dropped from 1,530 tons to 36 tons, and 
it is probable that a large portion of the 
imports ascribed to the United States is 
of Canadian, manufacture. Imports from 
Sweden dropped 50 percent in 1940 com- 
pared with the preceding year, amount- 
ing to 2,103 tons. Imports of German 
newsprint during the same _ period 
dropped from 731 tons to 34 tons, and of 
Norwegian newsprint from 344 to 92 tons. 
Importations from the three European 
countries occurred without exception 
during the January to June period of last 
year. 

@ Jraq—tIraq imports annually about 
4,000 metric tons of paper of different 
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kinds. The most important kinds are 
newsprint paper, white-wood free writing 
paper, and kraft paper. Importations of 
cigarette paper are also increasing in 
volume. Newsprint paper from Scandi- 
navian countries was quoted before the 
war at £13 (approximately $59.94) a ton, 
c.i.f. Basrah. Current North American 
quotations are said to be $115 a ton. 
White-wood free writing paper was im- 
ported from Germany before the war at 
£20-£21 (approximately $92.21-$96.83) a 
ton. This kind of paper is imported at 
present from North America at $200 per 
ton. Kraft paper from Scandinavian 
countries sold at £17 ($78.38) per ton; 
now it is $175. Overissue newspapers 
which were selling at £6 10s. ($29.97) 
per ton are now being offered at $61. 
Cigarette paper was imported, after the 
war began, from Yugoslavia, but it ap- 
pears that supplies cannot be obtained 
from that country at present. The 
American market is being investigated, 
but no quotations have so far been 
received. 

The demand for paper of all kinds 
continues strong. 

@ Sweden.—A new insulation material, 
under the designation ‘“Wellit,” has been 
recently put on the market in Sweden. 
It consists of boards or slabs manufac- 
tured from a special kind of kraft paper, 
which has been impregnated to render it 
impermeable to moisture. The new 
product, which is suitable as insulation 
in houses, refrigerator plants, etc., is 
stated to compare favorably with cork in 
respect of insulation capacity and at the 
same time is much cheaper. It is now 
produced on an industrial scale in 
Stockholm and, according to the Swedish 
papers, has already gained a _ wide 
demand. 

@ Sweden.—Two of the largest pulp and 
paper companies enjoyed net profits on 
their 1940 operations, according to press 
reports. 

Preliminary data on operations for 
1940, just published by Billeruds A/B of 
Saffle, Sweden, reports a net profit of 
$609,000 in 1940, against $838,000 in 1939. 
Billeruds A/B is one of the most impor- 
tant industrial enterprises in Sweden. It 
has a share capital of $6,715,000 and an 
annual output under normal operating 
conditions of about 90,000 metric tons 
of rayon pulp, 75,000 tons of other grades 
of wood pulp, 50,000 tons of paper, 10,000 
standards of boxboards, 2,000 tons of 
sulfite alcohol, and 600 tons of sulfate 
rosin. The figures published by the com- 
pany show a gross profit of $2,247,000 in 
1940, compared with $2,540,000 in 1939. 
The amount received in interest, how- 
ever, was increased from $295,000 to 
$312,000, and depreciations were reduced 
from $750,000 to $721,000. The board of 
directors proposes to pay an unchanged 
dividend of 6 percent and the usual extra 
bonus of 2 percent to stockholders. 

Mo & Domsjo report a net profit of 
$430,961 for 1940, compared with $464,295 
for 1939. The net for 1940 remained 
after write-offs on mills and inventories 
in the amount of $771,444 and $478,581 
set aside for taxes. The board of direc- 
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tors will have a total of $1,092,879 at its 
disposal from which it purposes to pay 
an unchanged dividend of 8 percent and 
to carry forward the remaining $673,823. 
The company’s subsidiaries Gidea & 
Husums A/B and Sandviks Angsags A/B 
report net profits of $21,429 and $69,049, 
respectively. 

The Domsjo mill is Sweden’s second 
largest manufacturer of rayon pulp. 
The company’s sulfite and sulfate mills 
have experienced varying business trends, 
production being at a standstill for long 
periods and limited at others. Domsjo 
has become Sweden’s largest producer of 
sulfite alcohol. A large plant with a 
maximum of 6,500,000 liters was com- 
pleted at the mill during the year, and 
another plant with a capacity of 3,500,000 
liters is being erected at Hornefors. 


Petroleum and Products 


Natural Gas in the U.S. S. R. 


Enormous reserves of natural gas, al- 
most as large as those of the United 
States, are reported by the Moscow 
Izvestia to exist in the U.S. S.R. Ex- 
ploration and development of these re- 
serves, however, have been slow and it 
was not until in the third Five Year Plan 
that the Government took steps to ex- 
pand the output. The recovery of gaso- 
line from natural gas is also a part of 
this program. 


Extent of Development 


Some _ results have already been 
achieved. In the Azerbaidzhan fields, 
the output of gas has increased sharply, 
and in the second half of 1940, ali fields 
under the Petroleum Commissariat are 
said to have exceeded their quotas. 
Much remains to be done, however, par- 
ticularly in reducing waste; the absence 
of an airtight system of piping from 
wells to storage-tanks, and the failure to 
collect the gas from new wells in old and 
new fields, still account for the loss of 
huge quantities of gas. Much can also 
be accomplished by substituting gas-lift 
for air-lift pumping in deep wells. 


Development Plans 


Plans call for the introduction of closed 
piping systems in the chief oil districts 
of Baku, Grozny, Maikop, Ishimbai, and 
Buguruslan by the end of 1942. Meas- 
ures to recover and transport gas will 
be taken in Kazakhstan, Turkmenia and 
the Kama field. The first results re- 
corded, from three trusts in the Azneft 
combine, where tanks and pipelines for 
oil were installed, many open reservoirs 
discarded, and gas-lift put into seven 
compressor stations, show that the gaso- 
line content of crude petroleum has risen, 
as much as 1 percent. At the same time 
the output of gas has increased by an 
average of 20 percent for all trusts in- 
cluded in the combine. This procedure 
will now be followed by all the oil trusts 
in the country. It is now forbidden to 
bring in a new well after January 1, 1941, 
without making provisions for recover- 
ing the natural gas released in the opera- 
tion. It is proposed to build a number 
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of plants to recover gasoline from nat- 
ural gas; while they are being con- 
structed, the existing plants in Baku and 
Grozny which are not working at capac- 
ity, and can handle considerable addi- 
tional quantities of gas. 


One Filling Station Already Established 


After gasoline is extracted from nat- 
ural gas, there remain the propane and 
butane fractions, which can be com- 
pressed or liquefied and used in automo- 
biles, as has already been proved in a 
car now on the market. These products 
will be supplied by filling stations and 
large garages; the first station has just 
been erected at Baku. 

The above idea has been proved prac- 
tical, but the three Commissariats inter- 
ested have shown little energy in 
adopting it, having delayed 2 years in 
converting to gas-power the municipal 
autobusses in Moscow, as could readily be 
done in 2 or 3 months, Moscow Izvestia 
states. . 


Gas Supplies Not Being Adequately 
Employed 


In addition to gas recovered in connec- 
tion with oil-drilling, there are many 
wells producing only gas, which is not 
being used to the extent it should be; 
nor have the reserves available been pros- 
pected and development of them planned 
as might be expected. Some of the wells 
in Western Ukraine are producing gas 
for local industrial use, but the supply 
exceeds present facilities for consump- 
tion. A gas pipe line from Dashava to 
Kiev could be easily and quickly built, 
and would cost only one-quarter as much 
as a gas plant to use coal from the Do- 
nets Basin. There are also 11 gas wells 
at Izhma, in the Komi A. S. S. R., which 
could readily be tapped to supply the 
industrial cities in the Northern Ural, 
such as Berezniki, Solikamsk, and Molo- 
tov. Near the wells a carbon-black plant 
could also be erected. And in Daghestan, 
in the Caucasus, a glass factory and 
others are already using natural gas; the 
reserves here are very large and can sup- 
ply many more consumers. 

There are also a number of other places 
where local gas supplies have not been 
tapped; near Melitopol gas is found near 
the surface, where wells could be drilled 
in 10 days or so; and at Voroshilovsk in 
the Ordzhonikidze district a little energy 
shown by local authorities would have fa- 
vorable results. Thus the next 2 years 
should show a great expansion of shifting 
from gasoline to gas as a motive power, 
and of utilization of natural gas reserves 
not at present put to any use. 


Radio and Telephone 


@ United States exports of radio equip- 
ment were valued at $1,705,600 in Febru- 
ary, compared with $1,793,950 during the 
preceding month. Of the February total 
receiving sets accounted for $833,250 
against $913,200 in January. 

Exports of telephone and telegraph 
equipment, including telephone instru- 
ments, were valued at $369,417 in Febru- 
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ary, almost 10 percent below the January 
total of $410,000. 

@ Palestine—During the early months 
of the war, increased interest in foreign 
news stimulated sales of radio sets to 
some extent, but demand on the whole 
has been reduced by the general busi- 
ness depression. Due to the operation 
of the import license system, however, 
dealers have had difficulty in supplying 
even the reduced demand. 

The policy of the import licensing au- 
thorities is to conserve foreign exchange, 
insisting that, where possible, purchases 
be made from the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere in the sterling area. There is 
also a tendency to discourage imports of 
“Juxury” items. 

There is no great seasonal variation in 
the sale of radio sets in Palestine but 
reception is believed to be somewhat bet- 
ter during the winter months. Some 
agents report the summer and fall as the 
best season for sales. 

Radio receiving set licenses issued to 
the end of October 1940 numbered 47,178, 
compared with 42,577 at the beginning of 
January 1940 and 36,580 a year earlier. 


Rubber and Products 


@ Rubber tires produced in the United 
States during 1940 totaled 53,856,986, ac- 
cording to the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association—an increase of 1,171,267 over 
the preceding year. Passenger-car bal- 
loon production increased from 45,277,- 
735 to 45,996,257, while truck and bus 
balloons rose from 4,368,637 to 6,082,881, 
an increase of 1,714,244. A marked de- 
cline in manufacture of high-pressure 
tires occurred. 

It is significant that the number of 
tires shipped as original equipment in- 
creased from 16,500,388 to 20,253,215, 
while replacements decreased from 34,- 
897,320 to 32,156,723, only truck and bus 
balloons showing an increase in this 
category. Exports amounted to 1,164,379 
during 1940, compared with 1,259,301 
during 1939. Approximately two-thirds 
of these exports consiSted of trucks and 
bus tires, both ballons and high-pres- 
sure—the former class rising T8 percent 
over the previous year, to 487,510, and 
the latter falling 30 percent, to 269,748. 

Year-end inventories showed a small 

increase from 8,242,114 to 8,571,016, the 
most important change occurring in the 
“truck and bus balloon” category, which 
rose from 940,988 in 1939 to 1,493,992 in 
1940. 
@ The production of neoprene having 
been brought under mandatory control 
by the government, a general preference 
order providing for the April allocation 
of nearly 1,000,000 pounds was announced 
April 1. The neoprene will go to approxi- 
mately 250 companies and industrial 
users, a specific amount being fixed for 
each, and will be used almost entirely for 
defense work. It is stipulated, however, 
that British defense orders are to be ac- 
corded the same treatment as United 
States defense orders, and orders for 
Great Britain requiring neoprene are in- 
cluded in the allocations. 
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@ Cuba.—Imports of pneumatic casings 
during February totaled 8,532 units, com- 
pared with 7,285 during the preceding 
month and 6,430 during February 1940. 
Imports thus far this year total 15,817 
units, against 13,834 during the same 
period of last year. 

Tire dealers report that current de- 
mand compares favorably with a similar 
period of 1940 and with the preceding 
several months as well. Prospects beyond 
the next few months are considered less 
favorable, however, because of the usual 
seasonal slump in general business ac- 
tivity during the summer months, the 
possibility of domestic tire production on 
a price basis, and some uncertainty with 
regard to possible interruption in norma] 
delivery schedules from factories, occa- 
sioned by defense requirements in the 
United States. This last-named condi- 
tion is apparently the reason that stocks 
of tires are being increased by about 25 
percent above normal inventory require- 
ments. 

One new development of possible sig- 

nificance was the offer by virtually all 
tire distributors in Cuba of an additional 
discount of 10 percent on tires and tubes, 
effective March 24. This served to in- 
crease total discounts to dealers from 
15-10-10 to 15 10-10-10 percent. List 
prices remained unchanged. 
@ French Indochina.—A Rubber Sales 
Bureau called “Comptoir de Vente du 
Caoutchouc” has been established by the 
government, according to an order dated 
February 10, 1941, with a view to cen- 
tralizing the storage and sales of all rub- 
ber produced in Indochina for exporta- 
tion. The Rubber Sales Bureau will have 
its seat in Saigon and be managed by a 
board of five directors appointed by the 
Governor General. The chief of the Gov- 
ernment Rubber Office will represent the 
Government and control all transactions 
effected by the Bureau. 

Local planters will be required to hand 
over all their production to the Bureau 
as follows: 

1. Planters who have produced more 
than 1,200 metric tons during the pre- 
ceding year will deliver their rubber di- 
rectly to the Bureau. 

2. All other planters will deal with the 
Bureau through authorized brokers. 

Both planters and brokers authorized 
to deal with the Bureau will be desig- 
nated by the Governor of Cochinchina, 
assisted by the board of directors of the 
Bureau. 

The Rubber Sales Bureau will be the 
only office authorized to receive, store, 
and sell all rubber produced in Indo- 
china for exportation. Planters, after 
delivering their rubber, remain responsi- 
ble for its quality until final acceptance 
and payment by a purchaser, but have 
no control over it. Payment for rubber 
delivered will be made to planters by 
the Bureau semiannually. Meanwhile, 
advances may be granted them in ac- 
cordance with existing contracts. The 
prices to be paid will be fixed every 6 
months on the basis of the average 
prices quoted during the preceding period. 
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The Rubber Sales Bureau will be au- 

thorized to charge a commission on the 
sales to cover its current office expendi- 
tures. The amount of this commission 
will be fixed by the government. The 
Bureau is strictly forbidden to make any 
profit on the transactions effected, and 
any balance remaining at the end of the 
year on the commissions collected will 
be remitted in their entirety to the Rub- 
ber Research Institute. 
@ Iraq.—Generally favorable business 
conditions during 1940 were reflected in 
the sales of rubber products, which 
brought excellent profits to dealers in 
various sections of the trade, particularly 
the tires-and-tubes group. 

As there is no rubber-manufacturing 
industry in Iraq, all rubber products sold 
are imported. Normally the United 
States supplies about 80 percent of the 
tire demand, the remainder being shared 
by French, British, and Japanese manu- 
facturers. During last year, however, 
American tires held 85 percent of the 
market. The prices that had been estab- 
lished in November 1939 remained effec- 
tive until the following June, when an 
increase of about 10 percent on tires and 
15 percent on tubes was announced. In 
June 1940 manufacturers gave notice of 
an additional increase of about 15 per- 
cent on tires and 25 percent on tubes. 

Although sales of automobiles have de- 
clined, a good demand for tires and tubes 
prevailed throughout the year, chiefly be- 
cause of the increase in the transit trade 
of Iraq, which has trebled. Stocks were 
at a consistently low level. Distributors 
expect that these conditions will con- 
tinue, and they anticipate an even greater 
turnover in 1941 than in 1940. 

A heavy decline occurred in the sales 
of rubber footwear, soles, and heels, 
mainly because Iraq has been deprived of 
its usual sources of supply of cheap rub- 
ber footwear. Formerly thousands of 
pairs of cheap canvas and rubber shoes 
had been used in Iraq, imported from 
Japan, Germany, Czechoslovakia, etc. 
These sold for prices less than a third of 
those asked for American makes which 
are too expensive to capture the market. 

A satisfactory business was done in 
rubber belting during 1940, and the out- 
look for 1941 is even better. This product 
was introduced in Irag only several years 
ago, and has overcome the prejudice that 
had existed against it because of the be- 
lief that the extreme heat prevailing in 
that country would make it unsuitable. 
The United States supplied most of this 
market—and the demand for rubber hose 
as well. Sales of the latter have declined, 
however, because of the high price of the 
American product, as compared with the 
prices charged on imported goods for- 
merly available from other countries. 
@ United Kingdom.—The following rub- 
ber products have been removed from 
the list requiring export licenses to cer- 
tain destinations only and have been 
placed on the list requiring export li- 
censes for all destinations: 

1. Rubber, balata, and gutta-percha. 


2. Rubber latex. 
3. Rubber, reclaimed. 
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4. Scrap and waste wholly or substantially 
rubber. 

5. Thread, rod, tubing, sheeting, strip and 
slab wholly of balata, gutta-percha, or hard 
or soft vulcanized rubber (including com- 
pounded rubber). 


Textiles and Related Products 


@ Union of South Africa.—Imports of 
“textiles, apparel, yarns, and fibers” for 
the first 9 months of 1940 were valued at 
£20,013,916, an increase of about 39 per- 
cent over the value of such imports in 
January-September 1939 (£14,419,166). 
These totals do not include imports for 
“Government stores,” which are said to 
have included considerable quantities 
of textiles. Uniforms, dungaree work 
clothes, underwear, and tents for the de- 
fense forces are practically all made in 
the Union. Piece goods for the manu- 
facture of these products are purchased 
by the Government; ducks, denims, and 
drills are mostly bought in the United 
States (through the Union’s buying com- 
mission in New York) and supplied to 
local manufacturers on a contract basis. 
Most of the knitted or interlock materials 
used in the production of underwear for 
the army is purchased in the United 
Kingdom, although some has come from 
Hong Kong and Japan. 

Imports of cotton piece goods into the 
Union during the first 9 months of 1940 
were valued at £4,518,874, according to 
a compilation from the monthly returns. 
October imports were valued at £305,232 
(for 11,063,000 yards) and November re- 
ceipts at £246,039 (for 11,765,000 yards) ; 
aggregate imports of cotton piece goods 
for the 11 months ended November 1940 
were valued at £5,070,145, of which goods 
valued at £3,492,500 came from the United 
Kingdom; at £1,093,400, from Japan; and 
at £194,500, from the United States. 
Brazil appeared among the list of sup- 
pliers in the latter part of 1940; imports 
included 5,763 yards valued at £160 from 
that country in October and 13,774 yards 
at £695 in November. (Import statistics 
for piece goods do not include imports 
for Government stores.) 

The range of patterns offered in piece 
goods by British manufacturers is strictly 
limited, and no new designs have been 
brought out for 1941, particularly in cot- 
ton prints. Multicolor printed fabrics 
are purchased largely from the United 
Kingdom, and it has been extremely dif- 
ficult heretofore for United States manu- 
facturers to compete in that line; but 
British prices have now advanced 50 per- 
cent or more above pre-war levels. 
Local manufacturers of shirts and pa- 
jamas are accustomed to import their 
piece-goods requirements from the 
United Kingdom; woven-figured goods 
in guaranteed fast colors are included 
among imports for this purpose. 

Rayon piece-goods imports in 1940 
were estimated (in the absence of official 
figures) at approximately the same as in 
1939. Japan’s sales of piece goods in the 
South African market increased substan- 
tially following the outbreak of Euro- 
pean hostilities, but this trade declined 
during the third quarter. Japanese 
suppliers came back into the market 
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during the latter part of November and 
were reported to have been able to book 
orders freely for both rayon and cotton 
piece goods during December 1940 and 
January 1941. 

The weaving industry in the Union of 
South Africa produces blankets, rugs, 
and “kafir sheeting” (a term so wide as 
to defy concise classification, but which 
includes unbleached calico above 5% 
ounces in weight and 30 inches in width, 
according to a British trade source). 
Production of clothing consists largely of 
men’s shirts, pajamas, overalls, work uni- 
forms, trousers, cheap grades of men’s 
suits, knitted underwear, and cheap 
cotton dresses. 

The knitting industry in the Union 
comprises one large and five compara- 
tively small mills, all of which are 
equipped with circular knitting ma- 
chines, and their output consists of cheap 
underwear, sweaters, and other articles. 

Imports of cotton yarn prior to the 
European hostilities came chiefly from 
the United Kingdom and Belgium, each 
country supplying about 40 percent of 
the total; the remainder was mainly 
from Japan and certain continental 
European countries. Imports of “yarns 
and fibers” during the first 9 months of 
1940 were valued at £548,517, as com- 
pared with £319,043 for the corresponding 
period of 1939, an increase of 72 percent. 
Cotton yarn is estimated to represent 
about two-thirds, in point of value, of 
these imports. The United Kingdom has 
been the leading source of cotton yarn 
imports in recent months, and receipts 
from Japan have increased. Consider- 
able quantities of cotton yarn also are 
being imported from India, which sup- 
plied no yarn to the South African mar- 
ket prior to 1939. Sales of American 
yarns also are increasing, and the United 
States share may become still larger if 
its mills can supply yarns suitable for 
the production of interlock knit goods. 

Cotton-underwear imports into the 
Union are estimated to have increased 
somewhat during 1940, as compared with 
1939. The United Kingdom is the prin- 
cipal source, and Japan ranks second. 
Hong Kong has made considerable head- 
way in supplying men’s knit underwear. 
The United States ranked about fourth 
in 1940. 

Imports of hosiery into the Union dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1940 were val- 
ued at £1,017,866, an increase of 44 per- 
cent over the value of such imports in 
January—September 1939. Silk hosiery is 
estimated to have represented about 58 
percent, in point of value, of the 1940 im- 
ports; cotton accounted for 16 percent, 
rayon for 14 percent, and wool for 12 
percent. Shifts in sources of supply were 
evident in 1940, when imports of cotton 
hosiery came chiefly from the United 
Kingdom (36 percent), China (23), Japan 
(15), the United States and Hong Kong 

(each 10 percent). Silk hosiery was for- 
merly supplied mainly by Canada (52 
percent), Japan (26 percent), and the 
United States (18 percent), according to 
trade estimates, which indicated that the 
share of both the United States and Can- 
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ada in this trade was larger in 1940 than 
in 1939, but Japanese participation de- 
clined considerably. 


Cotton and Products 


@ Exports of raw cotton from the United 
States in March amounted to 97,000 
bales valued at $5,813,000, compared with 
69,000 bales valued at $3,761,000 in Feb- 
ruary and 434,000 bales valued at $25,- 
719,000 in March 1940, according to pre- 
liminary data. 

Exports for the 8 months August 1940 
to March 1941 totaled 830,000 bales val- 
ued at $45,767,000, compared with 5,- 
350,000 bales valued at $294,840,000 for 
the corresponding 8 months of 1939-40, 
a decline of 4,520,000 bales (84.5 percent) 
in quantity and $249,073,000 (84.5 per- 
cent) in value. 


United States Cotton Exports, Eight 
Months August-—March 


[All figures represent thousands; 000 omitted] 
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Destination j 
| 1940-41 | 1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1939-40 
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HM Canary Islands.—Embroideries de- 
clared for export to the United States 
from the West Canary Island district 
during February 1941 totaled 5,685 
pounds valued at $9,661, compared with 
3,878 pounds at $8,752 in the preceding 
month and only 2,740 pounds at $7,341 
in December 1940. 

@ Canada.—Favorable conditions in the 
cotton-manufacturing industry during 
the first quarter of 1941 were attributed 
mainly to improved demand for civilian 
consumption, which extended to all 
types of goods, and to particularly heavy 
industrial requirements. Mill activity 
was considerably ahead of operations in 
the first quarter of 1940. Cotton con- 
sumption from August 1, 1940, to the 
end of February 1941 totaled 226,000 
bales, including 121,000 bales of United 
States and 91,000 of Brazilian, accord- 
ing to the Cotton Institute of Canada, 
whose statistics are based on reports of 
spinner members only (and do not in- 
clude cotton consumed by nonmember 
cotton mills, wool mills, knitting estab- 
lishments, felt and mattress plants), and 
are estimated to cover approximately 75 
percent of the Canadian consumption of 
cotton and about 85 percent of the total 
spun into yarn. United States cotton 
during the 7 months ended February 
1941 accounted for about 54 percent of 
the consumption reported by the Cotton 
Institute, as against $2 percent in the 
1939-40 cotton season. Consumption of 
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Brazilian cotton (in mills covered by the 
Cotton Institute’s statistics) exceeded 
that of United States cotton during 
January and February 1941. 

@ Madeira Islands.—Exports of embroid- 
eries to the United States in 1940 were 
valued at $597,019 United States cur- 
rency, an increase of $122,654 over the 
1939 total. Exports to all markets in 
1940 were valued at 34,252,585 escudos 
(roughly $1,370,000), against 31,799,772 
escudos in 1939 and 29,709,951 in 1938, 
according to returns compiled by The 
Gremio (the association of embroidery 
manufacturers of Madeira) which was 
organized in the latter part of 1935 and 
came into full operation in February 
1936. 

The Gremio is endeavoring to increase 
sales of Madeira embroideries by main- 
taining high standards, by frequent 
changes in style, and by other promotion 
measures. It has attempted particularly 
to increase exports to South America. 
Trade in 1940 was featured by a sharp 
increase, for the second successive year, 
in exports to the United States, the ap- 
pearance of Brazil among the major for- 
eign purchasers of Madeira embroideries, 
and a further drop in exports to the 
United Kingdom (formerly the chief 
market) whose takings in 1940 declined 
50 percent. 


Silk and Products 


@ Canada.—Production of full-fashioned 
silk hosiery in 1940 amounted to 3,022,000 
dozen pairs, a reduction of 2.3 percent as 
compared with the 1939 output. Exports 
declined by about 20 percent to 404,000 
dozen pairs in 1940, of which 70 percent 
was destined for South Africa. 


RAW SILK —_u.s. imports 
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Hosiery mills were well occupied in the 
March quarter of 1941. Restrictions on 
the import and use of raw silk for home 
consumption also include a ban on the 
production of all-silk hosiery, which be- 
came effective at the beginning of March 
1941. The transition from all-silk ho- 
siery to stockings partly of silk apparently 
has been well accepted by Canadian 
women, according to local comment. 
Alternative fibers, to be used instead of 
silk (principally for tops and in the feet 
of stockings) include rayon (of cupram- 
monium, viscose, and acetate yarns), 
mercerized cotton, and possibly fine 
worsted yarn in hosiery for autumn and 
winter wear. Hosiery mills are reported 
to be developing individual styles and 
types using a variety of fibers. Small 
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quantities of nylon hosiery are being mar- 
keted by Canadian mills. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Canada.—Deliveries of rayon dress 
goods reached record levels in February 
and March. Staple lines of rayon prints 
and plain goods were shipped in unusual] 
quantities from Magog (Quebec Proy- 
ince), the center of Canadian production 
of such fabrics. A wide domestic market 
for rayon goods is being served almost 
exclusively by Canadian mills. The con- 
tinued active demand was attributed to 
increased purchasing power. Weavers 
were fully occupied, and it is not at all 
likely that complete collections of sum- 
mer goods will be available, according to 
trade comment. Courtaulds (Canada), 
Ltd., announced that prices of viscose 
rayon yarn will be maintained at current 
levels through June, and on this basis 
consuming mills were being asked to state 
their exact requirements for the period. 
Imported British rayon yarns have ad- 
vanced in price since mid-February with 
a further increase anticipated. 

Nylon yarns were being imported in 
limited quantities from the United States 
in early April, but a Canadian plant now 
under construction is expected to be able 
to supply the domestic demand for nylon 
by the end of the year. 


Wool and Products 


@ Egypt—About 35 percent of Egypt’s 
wool production is estimated to have been 
consumed by the domestic carpet and 
blanket manufacturing industries during 
1940, compared with only 10 percent in 
1939. Local mills used increased quan- 
tities of wool in the production of blan- 
kets for military requirements. United 
States demand declined, but that country 
took the largest share of the fleece-wool 
exports and all of the pulled wool shipped 
abroad in 1940. Official statistics on ex- 
ports are not available, but 1940 ship- 
ments of fleece greasy wool are estimated 
at about one-third the quantity exported 
in 1939 (1,864,000 kilograms) and exports 
of greasy pulled wool at 92,000 kilograms 
(all shipped in the first 2 months of last 
year). Total production of wool during 
1940 was estimated at less than 3,000,000 
kilograms. 
@ Jran.—Wool production during the 12 
months ended March 21, 1941, is un- 
officially estimated at 16,000 metric tons 
by the Wool and Skin Association, but 
other sources place the clip at a some- 
what lower figure. The current season’s 
clip is expected to equal that of 1940-41. 
Wool stocks at the beginning of Janu- 
ary 1941 were reported to be low. Wool 
exporters estimate that not more than 
one-half of the domestic wool production 
is consumed in Iran. Heavy shipments 
were made to Germany in the latter part 
of 1940, and that country is expected to 
provide an export outlet during 1941, 
when some sales of Iranian wool are ex- 
pected to be made to the Soviet Union. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ United States imports of kapok in 1940 
totaled 7,800 long tons valued at 
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$1,570,308, as against 9,379 tons valued 
at $2,336,256 in 1939. The Netherlands 
Indies is by far the most important source 
of kapok imports, having supplied 17,122 
tons valued at $1,462,753 in 1940, com- 
pared with 8,237 tons at $2,055,711 in 
1939. Ecuador ranked second, its share 
having totaled 384 tons at $71,309 in 
1940 and 472 tons at $130,737 in 1939. 
The Philippines, in third place in 1940, 
supplying 148 tons ($15,964), as against 
227 tons ($49,265), were followed by the 
Dominican Republic with 85 tons ($7,506) 
last year and 35 tons ($3,947) in 1939; 
British East Africa, with 44 tons ($9,945) 
and 2 tons ($611); and Brazil, with 13 
tons ($2,037) in 1940, against 8 tons 
($1,583) in 1939. 
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@ Ecuador—The weaving of toquilla 
hats (Panama hats) is an important cot- 
tage industry in Ecuador. Hats of 
medium quality are produced chiefly in 
Cuenca, Province of Azuay, and finer 
grades (also a cOarse hat) are woven in 
the Province of Manabi. Demand in the 
United States has been chiefly for Cu- 
enca products. An important develop- 
ment in the toquilla hat business in 1940 
was production in the Cuenca section of 
types of straw hats which formerly were 
imported into the United States from 
Italy and Switzerland. The newly-style 
Cuenca hats are said to have been fav- 
orably received in United States markets, 
and orders in early 1941 were reported 
to have exceeded quantities in stock. 
New designs also are being introduced 
in the hat industry in the cities of Monte- 
cristi and Japijapa (both in the Province 
of Manabi), with a view to regaining 
some of the trade lost during recent years. 
Ecuador.—Production of uncleaned 
kapok in 1940 approximated 20,000 
Spanish quintals (of 101.4 pounds each), 
which was somewhat below normal. The 
output of cleaned fiber is normally about 
one-half that of the original crop, and 
about 10,000 quintals will be available 
for export from last year’s harvest, ac- 
cording to local estimates. Kapok is ob- 
tained from trees which grow wild in 
Ecuadoran forests; production is largely 
dependent upon weather conditions dur- 
ing the harvest period from July to 
November inclusive. 
@ Netherlands Indies——Exports of so- 
called “harvest hats” during 1940 com- 
prised 819,684 split pandan hats (valued 
at 121,997 guilders) and 13,781,002 other 
pandan hats (valued at 328,486 guilders) , 
compared with 1,109,401 split pandan (at 
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138,066 guilders) and 10,444,040 cther 
pandan hats (at 187,342 guilders) in 
1939. The United States, as usual, was 
the leading market in 1940, taking 655,- 
525 split pandan hats (at 102,871 guild- 
ers) and 10,949,250 other pandan hats 
(at 268,580 guilders). Shipments to 
Australia, which ranked second in 1940, 
consisted of 66,320 split and 1,216,252 
other pandan hats; France followed with 
40,512 and 618,000, respectively. Other 
important markets for split pandan hats 
were Italy (36,630) and New Zealand 
(13,041). Principal export outlets, aside 
from the three mentioned, for other 
pandan hats were Argentina, 330,600; 
Canada, 342,000; New Zealand, 187,800; 
Italy, 68,400; and Uruguay 53,100 hats. 

@ Tanganyika Territory.—Exports of 
sisal during the 11 months ended No- 
vember 1940 totaled 75,334 long tons 
valued at £1,437,739, as against 86,598 
tons (£1,161,245) in the calendar year 
1939, 94,837 tons (£1,362,781) in 1938, and 
85,324 tons (£1,992,575) in 1937. The 
price of sisal advanced from £16 per ton 
to £26 at the outbreak of European hos- 
tilities, and the price was pegged at the 
latter figure. This price apparently has 
been too high to permit competition of 
East African sisal in the international 
market, and trade reports indicate that 
large stocks have accumulated in Tan- 
ganyika. Exports of sisal to the United 
States during the first 11 months of 1940 
amounted to 5,754 tons valued at £99,348. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Canada.—Members of the Ontario 
Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Associa- 
tion will be allowed to plant 75 percent of 
their 1939 acreage for the 1941 season, as 
decided at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the association held at Simcoe, 
Ontario, on March 21. It was the general 
feeling that the industry could not afford 
to run any chance that a bad season and 
a short crop would absorb the present 
surplus into the domestic market and 
leave nothing for the British market 
when that trade opened up—possibly 
within a year’s time. The industry is 
taking some risk that a heavy crop will 
produce a surplus, but it is thought that 
their 1939 experience in handling a large 
surplus will enable them to cope with 
such a situation. 

The board adopted stringent rules gov- 
erning transfer of acreage allotments and 
so-called rental of acreage rights, in order 
to remove abuses from the operation of 
the acreage-control system. No new 
members will be admitted to the associa- 
tion during the current season. 

Many growers doubt that the allot- 
ments allowed will be planted in 1941, 
since a large number of association mem- 
bers suffered severe losses on their 1940 
crop from damage by frost. With banks 
inclined to be cautious in granting further 
extension of credit to growers in unsound 
financial position, it is doubtful whether 
some of their number will care to risk 
another crop failure. 

Approximately 16,000,000 pounds of 
flue-cured tobacco of the 1939 and 1940 
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crops remain unsold at the present time. 
Of this amount, 5,500,000 pounds are 
held by the selling organization of the 
Marketing Board, and the remainder by 
various independent groups. The Union 
Tobacco Growers Co-Operative, a rival 
organization to the Ontario Flue-Cured 
Tobacco Marketing Association, took over 
and still holds about 4,000,000 pounds of 
unsold tobacco, for which growers have 
not received any return; also, cost of 
packing, insurance, and storage is yet to 
be met by this independent organization. 
It is therefore doubtful that many mem- 
bers of the Union Tobacco Growers Co- 
Operative will be in position to finance 
or risk a further venture in tobacco 
growing during 1941. 

Possibilities of exporting flue-cured to- 
bacco in 1941 depend upon the opening 
of the United Kingdom market; however, 
Ontario growers are hopeful, since they 
understand that the Government To- 
bacco Controller from England, now in 
the United States, has assured the Cana- 
dian Department of Trade and Commerce 
that Canada will be allotted a propor- 
tional amount, not yet arrived at, of any 
tobacco purchases shipped to the United 
Kingdom from the United States. 

In 1939, approximately 30,000,000 

pounds of tobacco were shipped to the 
United Kingdom from the surplus held 
in Ontario, about 20,000,000 pounds of 
which were flue-cured tobacco. If the 
present surplus of 16,000,000 pounds could 
be exported, it would improve market 
prospects for the 1941 Ontario tobacco 
crop. 
@ Cuba—lImports of American cigarettes 
during 1940, totaling 61,649,220 units, 
showed a slight gain (3 percent) over 
1939 arrivals of 59,801,020 units, and were 
17 percent over 52,826,420 units in 1938. 
Trade in 1940 was the largest recorded 
since 1935, under the lower rate of duty 
effective in September 1934. 

Cuba.—Tobacco exports in February 
1941 were valued at $951,723, a 4-percent 
decrease from $988,576 in the preceding 
month, and 2 percent below $969,297 in 
February 1940. Shipments to the United 
States in February 1941, valued at $835,- 
828, represented 88 percent of the total 
export value, in comparison with $832,- 
694 in January 1941, or 84 percent of total 
shipments. 

Exports of Cuban leaf tobacco in Feb- 
ruary 1941, amounting to 1,616,263 pounds 
valued at $880,971, represented a 17- 
percent loss in volume, but a 2-percent 
gain in value, in comparison with Feb- 
ruary 1940 shipments of 1,953,306 pounds 
valued at $879,427. Trade in wrapper 
tobacco and stemmed leaf increased 
moderately, but filler and scrap tobaccos 
showed a decrease. Shipments of to- 
bacco manufactures—cigars, cigarettes, 
and smoking tobacco—declined sharply. 

Tobacco exports to the United States 
during February 1941 consisted chiefly 
of 60,746 pounds of wrapper tobacco, 
valued at $125,003; 142,380 pounds of 
filler, valued at $75,305; 958,498 pounds 
of stemmed leaf, valued at $545,402; 232,- 
409 pounds of scrap tobacco, valued at 
$58,788; 283,567 cigars, valued at $30,845; 
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and 183,960 cigarettes (probably a dona- 
tion for transshipment to Europe) , valued 
at $440. 


Cuban Tobacco Exports, February 1940 




















and 1941 

| February 1940 
Kind | al 

Volume Value 
= | oe 
Wrapper__- pounds..| 44,793 | $75,727 
(| 7 ere do | 852,918 219, 743 
Stemmed leaf_____._._....--do_...| 801,802 | 515,699 
Serap._..... sien koeteeee 253, 793 | 68, 258 
Total leaf _-.----d0_...|1, 953, 306 879, 427 
Cigars_- number __'1, 074, 430 | 88, 191 
Cigarettes ea 441,000 | 1, 138 
Smoking tobacco _- pounds 924 541 
Total manufactured _. 89, 870 
Grand total _.__—....-- a eae 969, 297 

February 1941 

Kind | a 

Volume Value 
Wrapper pounds 63,713 | $130, 506 
Filler : __.do 339, 749 136, 862 
Stemmed leaf do 980, 392 554, 815 
Scrap... .-- ..-do__..| 232,409 58, 788 
Total leaf do____|1, 616, 263 880, 971 
Cigars its -number..| 651,742 | 69,702 
Cigarettes ; do 366, 572 936 
Smoking tobacco pounds __| 179 114 
Total manufactured ._- 70, 752 
Grand total. Tee, | 951,723 





Argentina was the second-largest mar- 

ket for Cuban tobacco in February 1941. 
Shipments to that country consisted of 
111,100 cigars valued at $13,122, and 
25,046 pounds of leaf tobacco (chiefly 
filler) valued at $12,780. The absence 
of tobacco exports to Spain was con- 
spicuous in February 1941, since in the 
3 preceding months Spain ranked second 
among the leading export markets. 
Shipments to Spain in February 1940 
reached a value of $119,322, principally 
filler tobacco valued at $81,966 and cigars 
valued at $37,301. In fact, during the 
first 2 months of 1941, Spain failed to 
provide the outlet for Cuban tobacco that 
it did in the like period of 1940; exports 
to that country in January 1940 were 
valued at $138,807, compared with $42,383 
in January 1941. 
@ Germany.—Exportation of tobacco 
products from Germany to the occupied 
Netherlands territory has been prohibited 
by a decree of the Reich Minister of Com- 
merce. The Reich Tobacco Board is 
authorized to make exceptions from the 
prohibition. The decree was effective on 
February 28 and runs until annulled by 
the Minister of Commerce. 

Germany.—Manufacturers of pipe to- 
bacco in tax classes 3 marks and 4 marks 
per kilogram, respectively, are limited to 
a yearly production and sale equal to 
one-half of their output during the 
period from April 1, 1937, to March 31, 
1938, according to an order of the Reich 
Minister of Commerce. For pipe-tobacco 
plants located in Austria and the Su- 
detenJand, the period from April 1, 1940, 
to September 30, 1940, is used as a norm. 
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It is permissible to exceed the quantity 
which may be manufactured in the 3- 
mark-tax category if a corresponding re- 
duction is made in output in the 4-mark- 
tax class, or vice versa. The limitation 
applies only to factories producing a total 
of more than 1,200 kilograms in the two 
tax groups. 

The order was effective as of March 1, 

1941, and for the time being does not 
apply to the incorporated eastern terri- 
tories and in the districts of Eupen, Mal- 
medy, and Moresnet. 
@ Honduras.—Cigarette production dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1939-40 reached 9,473,- 
038 packages, and sales in that period 
amounted to 9,403,220 packages. During 
the fiscal year 1938-39, cigarette produc- 
tion totaled 8,618,692 packages, and sales 
were recorded as 8,517,040 packages. 

Cigar production in 1939-40 amounted 
to 1,202,475 units, while sales totaled 
1,090,805 units. The 1938-39 cigar pro- 
duction reached only 806,120 units, with 
sales of 758,675 units. 

Honduran exports of leaf tobacco dur- 

ing the fiscal year 1939-40 were valued at 
$66,276 United States currency, compared 
with $59,081 in 1938-39. The value of 
cigar exports was $62,982, in comparison 
with $49,526 in 1938-39. 
@ Jamaica.—Prior to this year there was 
no excise duty on certain tobacco, there- 
fore the amount grown and consumed 
locally cannot be ascertained. Con- 
sumption of tobacco products in Jamaica 
on which data are available consists of 
cigars, cigarettes, and pipe tobacco, on 
which excise duty was paid. Consump- 
tion details during 1939 and 1940 are as 
follows: 


Tobacco Consumption in Jamaica, 1939 
and 1940 





Kind 1939 1940 


Cigarettes 
Locally made 
Imported 

Cigars: 

Locally made 


number 
pounds 


302, 965, 779 257, SOU, O49 


53, 155 42, 136 


number 2, 416, 377 3, 083, 630 
Imported pounds 13 10 
Pipe tobacco, locally made 
pounds 319 $0) 
Other tobacco, imported 
pounds 


6, 826 Ss, 371 





@ Mezxico.—An outstanding factor this 
season is the intention of the larger Mexi- 
can tobacco manufacturers, who finance 
production, to make a sharp cut in to- 
bacco acreage. Although not shown by 
production estimates, the crops of the 
last 3 years are stated to have been sub- 
stantially in excess of requirements; as 
a result, stocks rose to a 24-month sup- 
ply. It would seem to be the intention 
to reduce acreage sufficiently to cause 
a decrease in production of about 6,000,- 
000 kilograms compared with the 1940 
harvest, which has not yet been officially 
estimated. The Government’s tobacco- 
production figure for 1939 was 21,206,000 
kilograms. Although intimations of the 
Ministry of Agriculture pointed to a slight 
decrease in the 1940 yield (approximately 
20,000,000 kilograms), the larger manu- 
facturers believe that production was be- 
tween 23,000,000 and 25,000,000 kilo- 
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grams. Whatever official estimates may 
show, it appears likely that a substantia] 
cut will be made in the 1941 tobacco pro- 
duction, and that stocks a year hence wil] 
be reduced to about 20 months’ manu- 
facturing requirements. 

@ Philippine Islands.—Tobacco is one of 
the important Philippine crops, and the 
manufacture of cigars and cigarettes is 
a leading domestic industry. Tobacco is 
grown to some extent in many sections of 
the islands, but the leading producing 
districts are the Provinces of Cagayan, 
Isabela, and Pangasinan, in northern 
Luzon. This area normally accounts for 
55 to 60 percent of total production. 

Production ranged from a minimum of 
622,660 quintals in the crop year ended 
June 30, 1935, to a maximum of 781,- 
382 quintals in 1938. Area under cul- 
tivation ranged from 61,520 hectares 
(1935) to 74,796 hectares (1938). The 
average for the 5 crop years 1935 to 1939 
is 712,635 quintals from 69,167 hectares. 
Complete details concerning production 
during the 1939-40 crop year are not 
available, but a preliminary estimate of 
the Bureau of the Census and Statistics 
places the cultivated area at 72,000 hec- 
tares, with a production totaling 747,956 
quintals. Compared with the average 
for the preceding 5 years there were gains 
during the 1939-40 crop year of 4.3 per- 
cent and 5.2 percent in acreage and pro- 
duction, respectively. Quality of the crop 
was reported very good in the important 
Cagayan and Isabela districts, but only 
fair in other areas. 

Complete 1940 data on production of 
cigars and cigarettes cannot be supplied 
owing to the change in Government sta- 
tistics from the calendar-year basis to 
that of a fiscal year ending with June. 
Production during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940, totaled 329,064,201 cigars 
and 3,275,378,000 cigarettes. This com- 
pares with 322,796,914 cigars and 3.379,- 
932,000 cigarettes produced during the 
calendar year 1939. 

An important development during 
1940 was the passage of a law (Common- 
wealth Act No. 519, of May 17, 1940) 
providing for the organization of a Na- 
tional Tobacco Corporation. This law 
was designed to stabilize and rehabilitate 
the Philippine tobacco industry. The 
Corporation was organized on July 20, 
1940, and was granted extensive powers, 
including the right to purchase, sell, im- 
port, export, transport, and store tobacco 
and tobacco manufactures; to extend 
credit facilities to tobacco planters, and 
to act as agents, brokers, or commission 
merchants. The activities of the Cor- 
poration were largely exploratory during 
1940, but it may become an important 
factor in the industry during 1941. 

The outlook for the Philippine tobacco 
industry during 1941 is somewhat unfa- 
vorable. Quotas for shipment to the 
United States will be reduced 5 percent 
to 190,000,000 cigars and 4,275,000 pounds 
of scrap and filler tobacco. Since both 


these figures are below actual shipments 
during either of the past 2 years, the 
local tobacco industry may be adversely 
Ordinarily, substantial quan- 


affected. 
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tities of cigars and of scrap and filler to- 
bacco are shipped to various European 
countries; however, war conditions will 
reduce such shipments during 1941. 
Spain, the leading market, may find it 
impossible to purchase in full volume, and 
Japan, another important market, will 
probably curtail its buying. Other ad- 
verse influences are the certainty of 
higher ocean-freight and other trans- 
portation charges, and a possible reduc- 
tion in domestic consumption owing to 
reduced purchasing power. 

HB Turkey.—The Turkish Government in- 
creased the credit of £T2,000,000 granted 
to two tobacco companies, for the pur- 
chase of Turkish tobacco direct from 
growers, to £T4,000,000, by a supplemen- 
tary decree of the Council of Ministers, 
effective January 24, 1941. This credit, 
as in the case of the original one, will be 
used to purchase tobacco direct from pro- 
ducers for account of the Ministry of 
Commerce. 

Turkey.—The volume and value of to- 
bacco and related products declared for 
export from Turkey (‘entire country) to 
the United States during the period Janu- 
ary 1 to December 31, 1940, with com- 
parable data for 1939, are shown in the 
following table. 





1939 1940 
Item 


Volume Value Volume Value 


Pobacco 
pounds _ 24, 096, 739 $9, 720, 983/19, 815, 197) $7, 420, 400 
Licorice @Xx- 
tract 
pounds 54, 639 5, 451 48, 712 4, 475 
Licorice root 


pounds. _ 34, 594,465) 751, 950/16, 188, 240, 354, 0S] 





@ Yugoslavia.—In planning the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco for 1941, the State Mo- 
nopoly has assigned to growers of the 
Banovina of Croatia the cultivation of 
211,000,000 tobacco plants, according to 
the Yugoslav press. Compared with the 
actual cultivation of 296,000,000 plants in 
1940, the number in 1941 falls short by 
more than 80,000,000 plants. This reduc- 
tion will have an adverse effect on the 
neediest part of the population in the 
Banovina of Croatia, and it is believed 
that the League of Tobacco Growers will 
demand an increase in the number of 
plants allotted. 





Swedish Manufacture of Rayon 
Chemical Pulp 


Billeruds Aktiebolag, Sweden’s largest 
manufacturer of rayon chemical pulp, 
reports a gross profit of 9,442,297 crowns 
for 1940. After deducting 1,306,361 
crowns for interest charges, 3,035,874 for 
the renewal fund, 34,764 written off, and 
2,500,000 for coming taxes, a net profit of 
2,565,298 crowns remained for 1940 com- 
pared with 3,519,457 for 1939. 

Together with the profit from 1939, 
the Board of Directors has 8,589,504 
crowns at its disposal from which it pro- 
poses to pay a dividend of 6 percent plus 
a bonus of 2 percent, or 2,256,000 crowns, 
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to the shareholders. The amount of 
1,637,637 crowns will be set aside as an 
extra tax reserve and the remaining 
4,695,867 crowns will be carried forward. 





German Employment of Prison- 
ers and Foreign Civilians 


The employment of war prisoners and 
foreign civilian workers from occupied 
and Allied countries in German war 
economy has assisted the Reich mate- 
rially in solving its problem of adequate 
supplies of manpower during the war, 
according to a survey issued by the Ger- 
man Ministry of Labor. The employ- 
ment of both categories of foreigners 
proved of decisive importance in harvest- 
ing the grain and root crops in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1940 and in maintaining 
plantings and agricultural production 
generally at or close to peacetime levels. 

More than 2,000,000 foreigners are 
now reported to be employed in German 
agriculture, mining, and industry. A 
certain division of work developed: 
Polish prisoners and civilian workers 
are employed chiefly in agriculture, while 
Dutch, French, British, Norwegian, and 
Belgian prisoners, as well as workers 
from occupied countries, have been as- 
signed mainly to mining and industrial 
enterprises in accordance with their 
higher qualifications. It has been of- 
ficially stated that about two-thirds of 
the foreigners find employment in out- 
door trades, but many are employed as 
bakers, butchers, shoemakers, and in 
other indoor occupations. 


Industrial Workers About One-third of 
Total 


The civilian workers in industry at the 
beginning of 1941 numbered 670,000, not 
including Czech workers. The number 
of Dutch employed was reported to be 
over 100,000, Belgians about 70,000, the 
same number of Italians, and 46,000 
Slovakians. Danish laborers also find 
employment in the Reich in increasing 
number, and some 10,000 Danes are em- 
ployed in construction work at Ham- 
burg. Norwegians had not been em- 
ployed earlier, but recently 500 arrived 
to take their places in German industry. 

The number of Czech industrial work- 
ers employed in the Reich since April 
1939 was officially placed at 150,000 at 
the beginning of 1941. For some time 
Czech workers have not been classified 
as foreigners for administrative and 
statistical purposes. If Czech laborers 
were included with the foreigners in in- 
dustry, it would bring the total to 
820,000. 


Saturation Point Not Reached 


Despite the employment of more than 
2,000,000 foreigners, the labor supply to 
operate the Reich’s war economy has 
not reached saturation point. An agree- 
ment made recently with competent au- 
thorities in Rome provides that another 
60,000 Italian farm laborers will be made 
available to German agriculture in the 
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summer of 1941, in addition to those 
already employed. 

Following the recent arrival of the 
first transport of Norwegians, measures 
have been taken for the drafting of 
French laborers from the Occupied 
Zone. At present some 26,000 workers, 
mostly of French nationality, have been 
engaged in France for employment in 
Germany. Among them are 10,000 
building workers, 8,000 metal workers, 
and 7,000 farm laborers. 


Employment of Foreigners Carefully 
Supervised 


One of the main principles governing 
the employment of foreign workers is that 
no German employer is allowed to engage 
workers or employees directly but may 
only do so through a central Government 
agency. The centralized handling of the 
employment is stipulated by a number of 
agreements between the Reich and for- 
eign countries from which the workers 
are drawn, especially with Italy, Bulgaria, 
Slovakia, and Yugoslavia. The central- 
ization of the drafting of foreign workers 
in one Government agency is officially 
motivated by the necessity of coordinat- 
ing the number of workers from individ- 
ual states with the foreign-exchange 
quota available for the transfer of wages 
and salaries to the respective country. 

All foreign industrial workers employed 
in Germany are officially described as 
having “the same rights and duties as 
German workmen in relative positions.” 
This applies to wages and labor condi- 
tions. The only difference (German 
officials say) is that “special provision is 
often made in regard to leave for foreign 
workers to visit their families.” 


Selection of Laborers a Greater Problem 
in Industry than in Agriculture 


The Labor Ministry’s survey admits 
that the selection of suitable foreigners 
for employment in Germany is more 
difficult in the case of industrial workers 
than in that of farm laborers. The 
drafting of the latter usually takes place 
in districts where people are accustomed 
over a period of years to accept seasonal 
employment in a foreign country. Fur- 
thermore, the standard of living and con- 
sequently the wage level in their home 
country are usually lower than in Ger- 
many. Finally, the selection of farm 
laborers is made easier by their compara- 
tively uniform qualifications, while in the 
case of industrial workers special con- 
sideration has to be given to their specific 
training and experience in the various 
occupations as well as to their “loyalty.” 


“Satisfactory” Results Reported 


Officials claim that on the whole the 
results with the employment of foreigners 
have been satisfactory in spite of the fact 
that, especially in the beginning, some 
of the workers could not become accli- 
mated to conditions or they proved un- 
suitable for their work and therefore had 
to return to their home country. It is 
also asserted that their efficiency and 
performance were not always equal to 
those of comparable German workers. 
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Trade-Mark 


Chile—The following trade - marks 
were published in the April 1, 1941, issue 
of the Diario Oficial of Chile. Opposi- 
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Applications 


tion to the registration of these trade- 
marks must be filed in Chile within 30 
days of the above date of publication. 





Trade mark 





ig, | EES SEES EE oe A 

Ninita Saltando, Teazle, ‘Cyntilla 2) CES 

Alcazar, Extroiles, Zincoline, Olivia, Navarro, Rioja, 
Olavina, Cruz De Oro, Elefante. 

Extroiles, Zincoline, Norge---_---- 

Centenario, Gringolina, Gringuita, Marciano_- 


W.& B. (in rhombus), Casco, Lanz, Bulldog, H. L., Swank- 

Prosperity 

Silex, Mitsubishi, 
Swank. 


Saco-Lowell, S. L. (monogram), W. & B. (in rhombus), 
Tri-Clad, Lanz, Bulldog, H. L., Cila, Astra. 

G. R. &., pane. LS MES SG Re Sai eee 

Cristasol____- rhc ete eeeeeaetaeeal 


er 

Ninita Saltando, Teazle, Cyntilla____- cecieaecsesl 

Sunny Briz, Que Conquista Amigos, Potter’s.__...---.---- 

Massu, Rosalia, Rebeca, Sunny Briz, Luzvenia, Que 
Conquista Amigos, Isabelita, Mila, Ensueno, Nana, 
Minuet, Superlinge, Caron, Atenea. 

7 ae a3, Si z 


Tissue Thin J 
Alhucema Francesa, Lemon Soap, Polvos. Dan Salnd, La 
uintrala, Chimene, Findol, Teikol, Cabelin, Cilion, 
ermosenolina, Autobron, Chela. 

Milko, Marina 

La Murciana, Don Pepe, ‘Angelillo, Salome, 
Hogar. 

Flecha___- 

Bon Apetit, America, Sin Rival, Record, Prospericad, Cap 

Richmond__- 

Mariska, C. C., Tico, E] Leon-- 

Champanita, Kola- See 

(Ornamental design for bottle), Luka Bonacic B., Quiqui- 
riqui, Diablo, Santa Rosa Del Peral (5 labels), Erlanger, 
El Roble. 

Halcon, Cila-- 

Cila 

Arcodiazine, Oxalan, Normatone Larraze, Frangucol, Lar- 
raza, Cuprem Larraze, Calcifixol, 
malt Schmeisser, Uromil Schmeisser, 


Sublime, 


Monax, Polvos 


| 





Three Diamonds, Lorain, Lincoln, | 33— 


Class and products included 





7—Finished stonework, cement, plaster, etc. 

12—Rubber, gutta-percha, cork, etc. 

15—Tanned hides and skins, silk, wool, etc. 

19—Oils for lubrication and paints, grease for industrial 
use, turpentine, benzene. 

20—Adhesives, paints, varnishes, paste. 

21—Common soap and preparations for washing and 
cleaning. 

28—Tools, cutlery, sidearms, etc. 

30— Machines and apparatus for hygienic service, etc. 

Heating, lighting, and ventilation apparatus, can- 
dles, matches. 

33—Crucibles, retorts, stills. 

35—Beehives, incubators, 
poultry. 


apparatus for the care of 


| 36—Machinery and vehicles. 





37—Telegraphs, telephones, radios, signals. 

41— Receptacles and containers of glass, porcelain, earth- 
enware, etc. 

43—Thread, yarn, cord. 


-| 44—Fiber, rope-yarn, tow. 


45—Cloth. 
47—Clothing. 


48— Passamenterie, notions, buttons, false jewelry, etc. 
50—Shoes in general. 

54— Precious stones and metals, jewelry. 

55— Bronze plaques, insignia, etc. 


| 56—Toilet appliances. 


57—Perfumery and toilet products. 


60—Milk and dairy products 
61—Seasonings and condiments 


63—Flour, alimentary pastes, bread 

64— Preserved foodstuffs, unsweetened. 

65—Tea, coffee, yerba mate and substitutive products. 
66—Crackers, confectionery, pastry, sirups, etc. 

68— Nonalcoholic beverages, ice cream, etc 


| 69—Wine and alcoholic beverages. 


Schmeisser, Calcio- | 


Dan Salud, Veniolis, Venhamiod, Hamiovenol, Venio- | 


melis, Lisyovenol, Lisyovenal, Haliod, Iodelis, Veinolase, 
Quitadol, Veinal, Salvenal, Veinosan, Quinidor, Quini- 
dan, Quinidonal, Avantt, Katin, Ipocarden Labomed, 
Caretilenlabomed, Theopresan Labomed, Alturan- 
Organa, Neurimon, Esfar, Vita-Plexe, Examine, Ramda, 
Asearidol Bayer, Bromoseltzer, Thioseptil, Cenestol 
Raurich, Bismut] Raurich, Findol, Teikol, Ethyl, Yodo- 
colin-Norgine, Yodombren, Yonorgin, Emodal, Tibatina, 
Gripalina, Bucofago, Negroton, Rotenox, Rynedrina, 
Radiovarol, Necrovermina, Estroglan, Sintesi, Tireoglan, 


Neokrinodan, Laborterapica, Labrapia, Moura Costa, | 


Orlando Rangel, Cefil, Babelette, Boldeno. 
Maillefer, Bauer & Black, Cila 
Radio City 


e....... 

A. G., Que Conquista Amigos, Jupiter, the Fellowship of 
the Bellows, Norge. 

Carrera, Expreso Mundial -- - 


72—Sporting apparatus, games, toys. 


__| 74—Impermeable cloth and clothing. 


75—Chemical and pharmaceutical 
extracts, insecticides. 


products, yeast, 


A aie 
| 77—Medical instruments and equipment, etc. 
| 79—Cinematographic and photographic apparatus and 


equipment. 
80—Acoustic and musical] instruments. 
81—Office supplies, nonperiodical printed matter, etc 


82— Periodical publications. 





Uruguay.—The following trade-marks 
were published in the Diario Oficial from 
April 3 to April 7, inclusive. Opposition 
to the registration of these trade-marks 
should be filed with the Direccion de la 
Propiedad Industrial, Ministerio de In- 
dustrias y Trabajo, Montevideo, within 
30 days of the date of first publication 
in the Diario Oficial. 





Trade-mark | Product 
Okaslin_- Drugstore and chemical products. 
<= Do. 
Buffalo _- | Hardware and bazaar. 
Inkograph Stationery, books, etc. 
— hrom- | Drugstore and chemical products. 
in. 
Okavena___- Do. 
Vitalino_______| Livestock, meat, agricultural and meat 
| products. 
Okaslim ____- + Drugstore and chemical products. 





New Coupons Facilitate 
Trans-Asia Travel 


Coupons for hotel charges, food ex- 
penses, and general services in Harbin, 
Hsinking, Mukden, Kingkou, Dairen, An- 
tung, Peking, Tientsin, and Shanghai will 
be issued by the South Manchuria Rail- 
way to passengers traveling from Europe 
via Siberia. This measure will relieve 
the passengers from past difficulties in 
connection with money exchange. 

The coupons will be sold by the Japan 
Tourist Bureau at Manchouli, by the 
Mittel Europadische Reise Bureau at Ber- 
lin, Dusseldorf, Dresden, Frankfurt, 


Hamburg, Cologne, Koenigsberg, etc., by 
the Intourist at Moscow and Berlin, and 
by branches of Thomas Cook & Sons. 


April 26, 1941 


New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products: 

No. 30. Domestic Consumption of 
Drying Oils in 1940. 

No. 31. Oxygen 

No. 32. The American Match Manu- 
facturing Industry. 

No. 33. Chemical Raw Material Re- 
view—Spain. 

Part 3—Foodstuffs: 

No. 36. Foodstuffs Exports 50 Per- 
cent Lower in February 1941. 

No. 37. Fats and Oils Trade Trends 
February 1941. 

Part 4—Forest Products: 

No. 22. Monthly Report on the 
American Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try—Issue No. 1. 

Part 7—Mcetals and Mineral Products: 

No. 18. Petroleum Industry of the 
United States. 

Part 10—Rubber and Its Products: 

No. 20. Batavia Rubber Market in 
December 1940. 

Part 11—Stone, Clay, and Glass Prod- 
ucts: 

No. 7. Commercial Sandstone Pro- 
duction in 1939. 

Part 12—Textiles and Related Products: 

No. 23. Consumption of Raw Cotton 
By Classes of Products Manu- 
factured—July 1 to December 31, 
1940. 

No. 24. United States Imports of 
Wool Manufactures. 

Part 14—Special Products: 

No. 46. Market for Athletic and 
Sporting Goods in Central America 
(except Panama). 

No. 47. Hong Kong Bristle Trade in 


1940. 
Business Series: 
No. 1—The Nation’s Horsepower 


Summarized. 
No. 2—Wholesale Trade in 1939 Hits 
High Physical Volume. 





Cuba Establishes New Mercan- 
tile Information Unit 


A new Subdivision of Mercantile In- 
formation has been established in the 
Cuban Ministry of Commerce, by a March 
18 decree. This new office is charged 
with the compilation and dissemination 
of information on production, stocks, and 
prices of commodities on the island, 
especially in Habana, and the prep- 
aration of lists of persons and firms 
interested in the sale or purchase of com- 
modities in Cuba. 

Two inspectors will be appointed to 
gather essential data in the city of Ha- 
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bana, while the data for subdivisions in 
other parts of the island will be gathered 
by provincial Offices of Commerce, pro- 
vincial Governors, mayors, municipal in- 
spectors of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and the chiefs of military posts and police 
establishments. 

The Ministry of Commerce is, in 
addition, authorized to appoint deputy 
inspectors in those municipalities or dis- 
tricts where the Ministry has no offices, 
if the area’s importance warrants. To 
supplement data from official sources, the 
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cooperation of chambers of commerce and 
similar organizations is being enlisted. 
The information collected by the new 
Subdivision of Mercantile Information 
will be published in the regular issues and 
weekly supplements of the Commerce 
Ministry’s Official Bulletin, and the press 
and radio will also be utilized. Observers 
note that this new service to be rendered 
by the Mercantile Information unit cor- 
responds in many ways to that provided 
in the United States by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





U.S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 


No. 69 and 69a—ZIndividual Licenses 
Waived for Shipment to All American 
Republics and Most Areas of the Brit- 
ish Empire for Certain Products Com- 
ing Under Control on April 15 


General licenses have been issued for 
exportations of the following commodi- 
ties, which became subject to license on 
April 15, to all Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere and to all countries of the 
British Empire except certain British 
areas in the Far East, making it unnec- 
essary for American exporters to apply 
for individual licenses to ship these prod- 
ucts to the specified areas, according to 
a notification sent to all Collectors of 
Customs by the Department of State and 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Rubber tires; 

Petrolatum; 

Coconut oil, edible and inedible; 

Fatty acids; 

Palm kernel oils, palm oils, and oils ob- 
tainable from all varieties of palm kernels, 
both refined and crude; 

Pine oil; 

Animal, fish and marine mamal Oils, fats, 
and greases, edible and inedible; 

Vegetable oils and fats, edible and inedible; 

Olive oil, edible and inedible, sulphured or 
foots; 


Cottonseed oil; 

Vegetable oil seeds; 

Vegetable and other oil-bearing raw mate- 
rials, including copra and palm nuts; 


Nonproprietary and proprietary prepara- 
tions containing quinine; 

Cadmium pigments, including cadmium 
sulfide and cadmium lithopone; 

Chrome pigments containing 10 percent or 
more chromium, including chromic oxide 
(chrome green), lead chromate (chrome yel- 
low), and zinc chromate; 


Titanium pigments, including titanium di- 
oxide; 


Zinc pigments, including zinc oxide, leaded 
zine oxide, zinc sulphide and lithopone. 

In addition, general licenses have been 
issued for the exportation, to Canada 
and Great Britain only, of all the other 
articles under the 51 headings listed in 
the President’s Proclamation of March 
27. 

While shipments under the above gen- 
eral licenses make unnecessary individual 
applications, exporters are required to 
indicate the appropriate general license 
number on the Shippers Export Decla- 
ration, filed with the Collector. The 


Bureau up to Tuesday noon, April 22 


numbers of these general licenses for 
each of these products to the various 
areas involved, are available from all 
Field Offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


No. 70.—Certain Industrial Machinery 
Made Subject to Export License 


The following construction and con- 
veying machinery, mining, well, and 
pumping machinery, including the 
power mechanism, gearing, and shafting 
for them, were made subject to export 
license, effective April 15, 1941, under a 
Presidential Proclamation of April 14, 
1941, according to Export Control Sched- 
ule No. 3, issued by the Administrator of 
Export Control. 














——_ 
. numbers 
eames | Commodity description ie 
| B F 
! | 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
| Construction and conveying 
{ machinery: 
Units..___| Excavators and power | 7201 | *7760 
| shovels. 
Units | Dredging machinery - |°7205 *7760 
Units Cranes with swinging | 7234 | *7760 
| booms. 
Units Other cranes_ " --| 7235 | *7760 
Units Hoists, except mining. ...|*7241 | *7750 
Units Derricks, except mining.__| 7242 | *7750 
| Mining, well, and pumping 
machinery:! 
} Mining and quarrying 
| machinery: 
Units Mine hoists and der- | 7315 | *7750 
ricks, 








1 Hand or power operated and capable of lifting 3 tons 
(6,000 pounds) or more. In the case of any machinery 
with booms, this weight limit shall apply at any radius, 

Notre.—The power mechanism, gearing, and shafting 
of the above machinery shall be subject to license require- 
ments. 


(The words are controlling and the numbers are in- 
cluded solely for the purpose of statistical classification. 
An asterisk (*) indicates that the classification herein is 
not coextensive with that in said Schedule B and F.) 


No. 71—Certain Vegetable Fibers and 
Chemicals To Be Subject to Export 
License 


The following products are to become 
subject to export license, on and after 
May 6, 1941, under a Presidential Procla- 
mation, No. 2476, of April 14: (1) Vege- 
table fibers and manufactures; (2) 
Theobromine; (3) Caffein; (4) Sodium 
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cyanide; (5) Calcium cyanide; and (6) 
Casein. 

The following forms and derivatives of 
the above products proclaimed by the 
President as subject to control are to 
require export licenses under an order 
issued by the Administrator of Export 
Control: 














Commodity num- 
bers 
Commodity description 
B F 
Vegetable fibers and manufac- 
tures: ° 
Unmanufactured: Pounds | Pounds 
iiiaiedcosndnnn<csuledbemoee 3263 
Sisal] or henequen..--.-.-...--|-.-------- 3401 
ee L_, ASRS 3405 
A a ERASE *3409 
EE ee eee, MSPS Te *3409 
Manufactures: 
— yarn, twine, cord, 
CEES: *3399 *3399 
Sisal or, henequen yarn, 
twine, cord, and cordage,| *3499 *3499 
Istle or tampico yarn, 
twine, cord, and cordage.| *3499 *3499 
Ramie yarn, twine, cord, 
and cordage.-_.--....---- *3399 *3399 
Sunn yarn, twine, cord, 
and cordage.-........-.- *3499 *3409 
"TE PRE eee 3495 *3499 
Calcium compounds: Calcium 
CA SA ARLES SPI TES “8205. 9 *8551 
Theobromine: 
ys | RE saree *8344 *8180 
Theobromine salts and com- 
compounds.-.- -| *8344 *8180 
Sodium compounds: “Sodium cy- 
P| AES TS PaO OS 8361 8361 
Caffeine: 
i eee et PINE *8135 *8180 
Caffeine salts and compounds. £8135 *8180 
CONES SE Sw dickiincinncenpas nn om 











(The words are controlling and the numbers are in- 
cluded solely for the purpose of statistical classification. 
An asterisk (*) indicates that the classification herein is 
not coextensive with that in said Schedule B and F.) 


No. 72—Products Requiring Export Li- 
censes Even in Shipments Not Exceed- 
ing $25 


The Administrator of Export Control 
has determined that it is necessary in the 
interest of the national defense that ex- 
port licenses be required for the following 
products under control, regardless of the 
fact that such exportation may be in in- 
dividual shipments not exceeding $25 in 
value, according to a notification from 
the Division of Controls of the Depart- 


ment of State to all Collectors of Cus- 
toms: 


Aircraft parts, equipment, and accessories 
other than those listed in the President’s 
Proclamation of May 1, 1937. 

Atropine. 

Balancing machines. 

Belladonna. 

Beryllium. 

Bromine. 

Equipment and parts which can be used, or 
adapted to use, for the production of avia- 
tion motor fuel or tetraethyl lead. 

Equipment for the production of aviation 
lubricating oil. 

Ethylene dibromide. 

Fire-control instruments, military search- 
lights, aerial cameras, and other types of 


military equipment containing optical ele- 
ments. 


Gauges. 

Industrial diamonds. 

Mercury. 

Mica. 

Optical elements for fire-control instruments, 
aircraft instruments, etc. 

Optical glass. 

Plastics, optically clear. 

Platinum group metals. 


(Continued on p. 179) 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note: The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and 


cannot be responsible for their content. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
‘the “Department of State Bulletin,” 
April 12, 1941 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for the 
price of 10 cents each; subscription price 
$2.75 a year. The April 12 issue contains 
these articles: 


AGREEMENT RELATING TO THE DEFENSE OF 
GREENLAND. Pages 443-448. 

Statement by the President. Page 443. 

Announcement by the Department of 
State. Pages 443-445. 

Text of the Agreement. Pages 445-447. 

Exchange of Notes between the Secre- 
tary of State and the Minister of Den- 
mark. Pages 447-448. 


INVASION OF YUGOSLAVIA. Pages 448-453. 

Statement by the Secretary of State. 
Pages 448-449. 

Message of the President to the King of 
Yugoslavia. Page 449. 

Proclamations and Regulations Con- 
cerning the Neutrality of the United 
States in the War between Germany and 
Italy and Yugoslavia. Pages 449-452. 

Reports from Legation in Yugoslavia. 
Pages 452-453. 


REQUEST BY ITALIAN GOVERNMENT FOR 
WITHDRAWAL OF AMERICAN MILITARY AT- 
TACHE. Page 453. 


DEATH OF CANADIAN MINISTER TO THE 
UNITED STATES. Page 453. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE. Pages 454-456. List of general 
licenses issued by the Secretary of State 
authorizing the exportation to various 
countries of certain of the articles and 
materials named in the proclamations, 
regulations, and executive orders issued 
pursuant to section 6 of the Export Con- 
trol Act approved July 2, 1940. 


FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES. Pages 456- 
457. 


OFFER OF SCHOLARSHIPS IN COLOMBIA. 
Pages 457-458. 


VISIT OF CHILEAN NEWSPAPERMEN TO THE 
UntTep StTaTes. Page 458. 


PATHOLOGIST FROM THE UNITED STATES 
TO LECTURE IN COLOMBIA. Page 458. 


PUBLICATION OF “THE ‘TERRITORIAL 
PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES,” VOLUME 
IX. Pages 459-460. 


AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO FOR THE RE- 
CIPROCAL TRANSIT OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT. 
Page 460. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXTRADITION TREATY 
WITH SWITZERLAND. Page 461. 


CONCILIATION ‘TREATY WITH LIBERIA. 
Page 461. 


Other Publications 


FOODSTUFFS TRADE OF LATIN AMERICA. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 1941. 55 pp. Trade Promotion 
Series No. 214. Price, 10 cents. In this 
analysis of Inter-American trade in food 
products, the years 1926, 1932, 1938, and 
1939 have been selected as the bases for 
study—1926 because it is frequently con- 
sidered a normal year; 1932 because it 
represents about the bottom of the de- 
pression; and 1938 and 1939 because 
they are the two most recent years. 
Each political subdivision of Latin 
America is included in the study. Avail- 
able from Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or District Offices of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR Book. William M. 
Schuyler (ed.) and Albert Bushnell 
Hart (gen. ed.). 1941. 1,079 pp. Price, 
$7.50. Presents a survey of the year 
1940 in 27 major fields of activity. It 
narrates events and developments in the 
United States which, in the past year, 
were of import and significance to Amer- 
icans. It also narrates events and de- 
velopments in various parts of the world 
to which American influence extends and 
whose affairs involve American inter- 
ests. This volume presents a picture in 
which war overshadows the peaceful 
pursuits of industry and commerce. It 
is a picture which carries strong impli- 
cations of the future consequences that 
the European conflict is likely to impose 
on the world’s economic and social 
structures and thus on the future well- 
being of peoples. American relations in 
Europe, in the Near East and the Far 
East, and in Latin America are recounted 
in proportionate fullness of detail. 
Financial, political, and international 
chronologies, an extensive necrology, 
lists of periodicals and societies cognate 
to the major topical divisions of the 
book are included. Available from 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 385 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EARTHEN FLOOR AND WALL TILES. 
United States Tariff Commission. 1941. 
158 pp. Illus. Report No. 141. Second 
Series. Price, 25 cents. An economic 
survey of the floor- and wall-tile indus- 
try in the United States and in other 
important producing countries. It deals 


For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


mainly with ceramic or fired clay tiles, 
which have been the most important 
kinds of earthen tiles imported into the 
United States. The report covers such 
economic aspects as the effects of tariffs 
on the trade in floor and wall tiles, prob- 
lems in marketing, including competi- 
tion from substitute materials, an analy- 
sis of production costs, international 
trade in tiles, and various other phases 
of competition. Attention is also given 
to the classification of tiles and the vari- 
ous processes of manufacture. Available 
from Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN Our TRADE POLicy. 
William Diebold, Jr. 1941. 174 pp. 
Studies in American Foreign Relations 
No. 2. Price, $2. What has war done to 
the Hull Program? Can we use trade 
agreements in our plans for economic 
defense? What trade policy shall we 
employ in dealing with a victorious Eng- 
land or a victorious Germany? These 
are typical of the vital questions dis- 
cussed in this book. Beginning with a 
thorough analysis of the peacetime ac- 
complishments of tariff bargaining, the 
author surveys the effects of war re- 
strictions both in belligerent and neu- 
tral countries, and considers the place 
of trade policy in a defense economy and 
in post-war reconstruction. Available 
from Council on Foreign Relations, 45 
East 65th Street, New York, N. Y. 

TRENDS IN PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN 
TRADE FOR MEATS AND LIVESTOCK IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
1941. 64 pp. Technical Bulletin No. 
764. Price, 5 cents. Available from 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Alcohol Produced From Frozen 
Potatoes—Sweden 


The State Food Commission has pro- 
posed that the Wine and Liquor Monop- 
oly increase its production of alcohol 
from potatoes during the year by an ad- 
ditional 3,000,000 liters, according to the 
press. Production was previously fixed 
at 20,000,000 liters for the year. 

Various districts in Sweden have re- 
ported that large quantities of potatoes 
have been severely damaged by frost and 
can only be used for feed or alcohol. The 
Swedish Distilleries Association esti- 
mates that between 100,000 and 150,000 
hectoliters of potatoes have been dam- 
aged. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 


Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken 


all cases. Information 


in 
as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 


Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. 


mail stamp enclosed. 





Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air- 





Refer- 





} | Refer- 
Commodities City and county ence || Commodities City and country | ence 
No. | | N 
= ee ee Oe ne NE ae Ee ee ae ee aed eee | SRD SSeS 
} | | 
IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES: | oyYs: | 

Safety razors, 100 gross, and razor blades, 1,000 | Cairo, Egypt a 646 Rubber toys (balls, balloons, and animals); dolls; | Cairo, Egypt-___---- J 646 

gross. | wooden toys (animals, birds, boxes, and furni- 
JEWELRY: ture); motorcars; telephones; rails and railcars; 

Glass beads of various colors and sizes, medium do 646 || airplanes; guns; pistols and ships. Medium 
quality, low-priced. Orders of approximately | grade, low-priced. Orders of approximately 
$1,600 monthly. | $4,000 monthly. 

Imitation jewelry, brass and celluloid, including do 646 || MISCELLANEOUS: | 
bracelets, necklaces, rings, earrings, and Advurnments for sweaters, made of paste or bake- | Aguascalientes, Mexico_| 645 
brooches, medium quality, low-priced. Orders lite. Good quality. Order of 3,000 pieces. 
of approximately $2,000 monthly Buttons made of paste, for sweaters, all colors. |___.- do pea 645 

PLATED TABLEWARE Sizes, 17 and 19 millimeters, good quality. Or- 

Knives, forks, and spoons, in nickel, chrome, and do 646 |! der of 21,700. | 
silver-plated, low-priced, medium quality. | Combs, celluloid, medium grade. Orders of ap- | Cairo, Egypt 646 
Orders of approximately $800 monthly. proximately $800 monthly. 


RUBBER MANUFACTURES 
Balls, toy balloons, and animals, medium grade, 
low-priced. 
[ EXTILES 


Rayon fabrics, printed and novelties, $30,000 order_.'__. 


Velveteen, plain and_ figured. 


Good quality. 
Order, 500 meters. 


do 


..do 
Aguascalientes, Mexico 645 





Slide fasteners (zippers) for sweaters, separable | 
646 type: 35, 40, 45, 50, and 55 centimeters; non- Aguascalientes, Mexico-.| 645 
separable type: 10, 12, and 15 centimeters. | 
Good quality. 500 of each size. 
647 Snap fasteners. Orders of approximately $200 | 


monthly. 


| Cairo, Egypt.-- = 646 





Agency opportunities. 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. 


Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 


from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





U. S. Export Control Act 
Announcements 
(Continued from p. 177) 


Quartz crystals 

Quinine. 

Radium. 

Tools incorporating industrial diamonds 
Uranium. 

Well and refining machinery. 

The above ruling became effective on 
April 15, 1941, the date of coming into 
operation of the general exemption for 
individual shipments not exceeding $25 
in value, and any prior ruling inconsist- 
ent with it is rescinded. 

Collectors of Customs have been re- 
quested to exercise due diligence to pre- 
vent any abuse of the $25 exemption 
privilege described in the regulations, and 
to report to the Department of State 
immediately any evidence of such abuse 
insofar as concerns the shipment of arti- 
cles other than those listed above which, 
as stated, da not fall within the purview 
of the privilege. 


No. 73—Grouping of British Areas for 
Purpose of General Export Licenses 
For the purpose of the general licenses 

issued for the shipment to the countries 
of the British Empire of various articles 
and materials under export control, cer- 
tain of these areas have been grouped, 
and a single license issued for each group, 
according to a notification to Collectors 
of Customs from the Division of Controls 
of the Department of State. 

The information as to the list of coun- 
tries under reference, and those terri- 
torial divisions which, for the purpose of 
these general licenses, are included 


within the country for which the given 
license and license numbers have been 
issued, is available from any Field Office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


No. 74—“Prior Release Certificates” re- 
quired for Exportations to Certain 
British Far Eastern Areas under the 
Unlimited Licenses issued to the Brit- 
ish Purchasing Commission 


In connection with the unlimited 
licenses issued to the British Purchasing 
Commission and the British Iron and 
Steel Corporation for the exportation to 
British Empire areas, of various articles 
and materials under control, without re- 
quiring individual export licenses to be 
applied for, it has been discovered that 
unauthorized persons have been making 
use of their licenses, and thereby evad- 
ing the export control regulations. The 
extent of the practice has apparently 
been limited to certain Far Eastern coun- 
tries of the Empire. 

To prevent the misuse of the unlimited 
license, the Corporation and the Commis- 
sion have arranged to issue “Prior Re- 
lease Certificates” to persons authorized 
to use their unlimited licenses for ex- 
portations to Hong Kong, Federated 
Malay States, Unfederated Malay States, 
British North Borneo, Sarawak, Papua, 
British New Guinea, and Oceania. 

Accordingly, the Division of Controls 
has advised Collectors of Customs on the 
subject as follows: 

“It is requested that you retain the 
Prior Release Certificate in order to pre- 
vent any possibility of its reuse, attach- 
ing it to the Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tion. 


“You are hereby authorized to refuse 
clearance to any exportation to the coun- 
tries above named under the unlimited 
licenses issued to the Commission and 
the Corporation unless a properly signed 
Prior Release Certificate is presented to 
you for each shipment. 

“The Exporter may make several ship- 
ments under a single certificate, provided 
the total quantity so authorized is not 
exceeded.” 





Sulfur Shortage in Japan 


A shortage of sulfur existed in Japan 
during 1940, according to press state- 
ments. As a result, the output of sul- 
furic acid is said to have declined to 
about 70 percent of capacity. In April 
1940 it was stated that carbon bisulfide 
output declined from 17,000 metric tons 
monthly to only 3,000 tons and that four 
of the major plants had previously closed 
down while others were expected to do 
so shortly. Another news item published 
in June stated that only 10 out of 43 
bisulfide plants were in operation and it 
inferred that production might be en- 
tirely suspended. The Japan Sodium 
Sulphide Industrial Association an- 
nounced in August that it had decided 
to reduce output to 65 percent of ca- 
pacity during the third quarter. Am- 
monium sulfate producers apparently 
have been granted priorities with respect 
to sulfur supplies; nevertheless produc- 
tion of ammonium sulfate is believed to 
have been considerably below normal 
during the latter part of the year. 





Industrial Reference Service 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 





This service was inaugurated to provide comprehensive current data that can be maintained for easy reference. 
It consists of a series of reports, issued in 14 sections by commodity groups. These reports cover important com- 
modity and industrial developments in the United States and foreign countries. Their subject range includes data 
on production, distribution, prices, standards and specifications, export and import trade, foreign tariffs and 
regulations as applied to specific commodities, the results of domestic market research, and foreign market surveys. 





The 14 parts into which the Industrial Reference Service is divided are: 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS, Part 1: Industrial 
chemicals and allied products; organic chemical products; drug 
and toiletry products; plastics; paints and allied products. 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS, Part 2: Electrical and communica- 
tion products. 


FOODSTUFFS, Part 3: Canned and dried foods; grain products, 
including horticultural; meats; livestock; fats; oils; sugar products; 
tropical products; perishable products. 


FOREST PRODUCTS, Part 4: Lumber and allied products; pulp 
and paper products; cork. 


LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS, Part 5: Leather raw materials; 
leather and leather manufactures. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, Part 6: Agricultural; con- 
struction and conveying; metal working; other industrial; power 
generating, except electrical; bookbinding; printing; textile; shoe; 
sewing; coin operated; office supplies and equipment. 

METALS AND MINERALS, Part 7: Iron and steel; foreign con- 


struction; fuels; hardware; nonferrous metals; nonmetallic minerals. 


MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT, Part 8: Films; 
cameras; projectors; sound equipment; educational and industrial 
motion pictures; film markets. 


MOTIVE PRODUCTS AND EQUIPMENT, Part 9: Aeronautica" 
products; railway equipment; motor vehicles, including cycles and 
marine; highway products. 


RUBBER AND ITS PRODUCTS, Part 10: Crude and synthetic 
rubber; rubber manufactures. 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS, Part 11: Stone; glass; 
pottery and other clay products. 


TEXTILES AND RELATED PRODUCTS, Part 12: Cotton manu- 
factures; knit goods; raw cotton; waste and linters; silk, rayon, and 
synthetic fiber products; wearing apparel; furs; textile specialties; 
wool; floor coverings; linens; laces. 


TOBACCO AND ITS PRODUCTS, Part 13: Leaf tobacco; 
tobacco manufactures; cigars and cigarettes; snuff; nicotine; ex- 
tracts; flavors. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS, Part 14: Amusement, athletic, and sporting 
goods; firearms; musical instruments; brooms; brushes; toilet wares; 
fire extinguishers and safety devices; graphic arts; jewelry; mortuary; 
notions and novelties; scientific and professional goods; optical 
goods; photographic materials; toys. 


The Industrial Reference Service is distributed primarily through annual subscription. The entire service, 14 parts, is available at $15 


per year. Single parts are available at $1 per year except Machinery and Foodstuffs which are $2 per year, and Chemicals which is $4 
per year. Subscriptions may be entered for the entire service, for a single part, or for any combination of parts. Single copies of individual 
reports are available at 10 cents each. Each report is issued in standard format, paper size is 8'2x1l inches, punched for a standard three- 
ring binder. Binders are not available through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce but may be obtained from most office supply 
firms. The first mailing of material was October 29,1940. Thereafter, material comprising each of the 14 parts was mailed, when available, 
on Tuesdays. Those who subscribe to the whole service, 14 parts, do, therefore, receive some material each week. On the other hand, 
those who subscribe to a single part, or to two or three parts, do not necessarily receive material every week. However, all material received 
by the Bureau for inclusion in any part of the service is edited and released as rapidly as possible. 





@ SUBSCRIPTION REMITTANCES, by check or money order payable to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
should be forwarded to the Bureau in Washington. The service is NOT available through the Superintendent of Documents. 
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